


TOWNS § THORO System 
Materials used by George Sheaf & Co. 








Birdseye view of Franklin County Children’s Home, in 
Columbus, Ohio. All exterior foundation walls given 
two coats of THOROSEAL. All interior foundation 
walls given one coat of THOROSEAL and one coat of 
QUICKSEAL. Specified by Inscho, Brand, & Inscho, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


40 Years of service 





This year marks our 40th year in the manufacturing 
of high quality masonry materials. Today, from coast 
to coast, the name “‘THORO System products” is high 

Gerorce SHear & Co. on the list of specified materials by leading architects, 
prewcon ert (7: ne val (Gnteactors engineers and contractors who, themselves, have 
re achieved fame by recognition of good products. 





















the results we have ained with thems 





& good waterproofing and beautifying job is requirec 












Septexber 6th, 1951 
Wilberforce State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. All in- 
rad ee Dry Wa ts, Ince terior exposed block walls 
- oo RS ea and ceilings received one 
coat of THOROSEAL (Base 
Bear Mr. Saunders: Coat). 
For several years now, we have been using your T SYSTEM 
é wat » THOROSEAL, @ Q L, « t 


QUICKSEAL (Finish Coat) 
was used to provide final 
protection and beauty, with 
the wide variety of colors 
meeting all decorative re- 
quirements. 


Get our 20 page brochure pictorially 
FI in detail, ‘‘How to Do it.’ ay: 


Standard Dry Wall Products [ 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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With CROSLEY 
you can give 
low-income 


groups this 


EXTRA REFRIGERATOR CAPACITY 


FOR A 2-BEDROOM UNIT 


Model BD-68. Total capacity: 6.8 cu. ft. Vertical freezer 
compartment holds 22 pounds of food. Occupies only 


Cl ee 


With Crosley Shelvador ® Refrigerators you can 
provide more refrigerating space in the same floor 
area. than with any other comparable refrigerator. 
This one feature alone can add real value to your 
housing projects. But that’s not all. 


Bonus capacity in frozen-food storage is another 
extra you can offer when you write the Crosley 
Shelvador into your plans. In addition, this out- 
standing refrigerator adds beauty and convenience 
to your kitchens plus many other advantages. 
Crosley is able to offer all this while still meeting 
cubic-foot capacities as required under Federal 
Housing Regulations. 


Other Crosley products well-suited to your hous- 
ing projects include two apartment-sized Crosley 
Electric Ranges, 42” and 48” Crosley Sinks as well 
as Crosley Steel Wall and Base Cabinets. 


DIVISION 


Y YCO 


4.59-sq.-ft. floor area. 





Model LE-7. Total capacity: 
7 cu. ft. Across-the-top 
freezer compartment holds 
28 pounds of frozen food. 


FOR A 
3-BEDROOM UNIT 


Model DD-75. Total capac- 
ity: 7.6 cu. ft. Across-the-top 
freezer compartment holds 
28 Ibs. of frozen food. This 
convenient model occupies 
only 4.9-sq.-ft. floor area. 


For further information, write Builder Sales, Crosley 


Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., 1329 Arlington 
Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 














MODEL DD-75 


Better Products for Happier Living 


Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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RICHMOND APTS., FLEMING HTS. 


---2 OF GEORGIA’S BIG F.H.A. PROJECTS 


That's 308-unit Richmend Apts. in fore- 
ground and 230-home Fleming Heights 
in background—value packed housing 
for 538 Georgia families. Built by the 
Knox Corp., each unit features the in- 
built comfort, moisture protection and 
economy of Alfol Building Blanket in- 
sulation. 





...used ALFO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95°% of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection—and, the job costs less. Write on 
your letterhead for our big Architect’s data book.—Dept. J-11. 





REMEMBER — ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE GREAT FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. 


2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for ~ 
continuous moisture protection and posi- "ic ; 
tive application support. b 


ex = 
~ 


ALFO L rest veer — INSULATION 


———EE ss 


| [ALFOL INSULATION -.155 E. 44th st.,... NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 





HOUSING MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
Personnel Staff Maintenance 
Standards Organization Procedures 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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The 


Presidential race is over—and 
the Congressional count is in... but 
the “guessing game” as to the status 
of housing and community redevelop- 
ment as national issues still goes on. 

Will the new Congress uphold—or 
restore—the 100,000 unit annual cut 
in the number of public housing units 
that may go under construction? Will 
the new Congress make adequate ap- 
propriations for the continuation of the 
redevelopment program, the housing 
research program, the defense housing 
program? 

During the month or two preceding 
the November 4 elections, housing and 
slum clearance leaders everywhere were 
saying that the answers to the above 
questions are to be found in the degree 
to which housing and redevelopment 
supporters themselves are willing to 
fight for their programs. Quotations 
from some of these statements follow. 


B. T. FITZPATRICK— 

In a major address to the delegates 
at NAHO’s 19th annual conference in 
Buffalo last month, B. T. Fitzpatrick, 
deputy administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, had the 
following observations to make. 

“. « « there is one singular accom- 
plishment in housing that I want to 
mention. None of us can take any pride 
in it. That singular ‘accomplishment,’ 
of course, is the fact that, in a relative- 
ly short space of time, we have some- 
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Is the 


Crusade Spirit 
Still Alive? 


can the 100,000 units of low-rental housing 
cut by Congress in 1952 be restored in 1953? 


how or other managed to get the basic 
annual rate of low-rent public housing 
units authorized to be started reduced 
from 135,000 units a year all the way 
down to 35,000 units a year. 

“IT said that, somehow or other, we 
managed to accomplish this. I meant 
exactly that, because, to a certain de 
gree, everyone who has any official 
responsibility or interest in this part 
of our national housing program must 
accept a share of the responsibility for 
the present situation. If that tends to 
shock you, or to make you mad, it is a 
good thing. We need to get shocked 
out of complacency, and we need to get 
mad about what has happened .. . 

“Somehow, in the years since 1949, 
the lamp of public knowledge and ac- 
ceptance of public housing—of its pur- 
pose, its function, and its necessity in 
any national effort to meet the hous 
ing needs of all our citizens—has flick- 
ered and sputtered, and almost gone 
out. That public knowledge and ac- 
ceptance was strong in 1949, and so 
was public housing; it was weak in 
1952, and so was public housing. 

“There are a number of reasons for 
this. I don’t pretend to know all of 
them. . . One involves an ugly philos- 
ophy that may be developing. Prior to 
1949 there was no new public housing 
at all to be had. Everyone was agitated 
and concerned about the enactment of 
legislation that would provide some 
public housing 


Hous 
ing Act of 1949, there were some 810, 
000 units of public housing to be had. 
Most of our cities and towns have re 


“Since the enactment of the 


ceived initial allocations, entered into 
contracts and have been busy develop 
ing their first projects. Have some been 
willing to neglect the larger issues and 
the full needs of their own and other 
communities merely because they had 
obtained some public housing out of 
the initial allocation? Has there been 
developing what we might call a ‘bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush’ 
philosophy—a _ philosophy that com 
pounds its evils if some replace faith 
in what is right and just with doubt 
that in the future the Congress will 
leave any birds in the bush at all?” 


CLARENCE C. KLEIN— 

In the keynote speech for the Buf 
falo conference, NAHO’s outgoing 
president, Clarence C. Klein, sounded 
a “call to arms” to housing and rede- 
velopment supporters everywhere. 

“Who can deny that innate honesty 
and decency and loyalty have a much 
better chance to develop and survive in 
surroundings that are clean, decent, 
and sanitary than in crackerboxes sand- 
wiched in between rotting timbers, out- 
door toilets, and sagging warehouses? 
Even the realtors and the homebuild- 
ers have recently confessed to their 
shame as Americans, in our nation’s 
underprivileged areas and substandard 
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CRUSADES THAT WON, LOST 
ON NOVEMBER 4— 


Five out of seven local votes on public housing or redevelopment 


were overwhelmingly in favor of the programs in the November 4 
elections, when a record number of voters turned out for the general 
elections and to cast their ballots on the housing and redevelopment 
questions. The results were: 


Public Housing 
Toledo—58.2 per cent for public housing—73,813 to 53,110 
Cincinnati—59.9 per cent for public housing—113,671 to 76,025 
Elizabeth, New Jersey—60.3 per cent for public housing—16,928 to 
11,129 


River Rouge, Michigan—56.7 per cent for public housing—4356 to 
3333 


Mansfield, Ohio—66.3 per cent against public housing—5722 to 
11,270 


Redevelopment 
Cleveland—60 per cent for 7 million dollar bond issue to finance 
city’s share of federally aided program—154,630 to 103,042 
Portland, Oregon—55 per cent against 2 million dollar bond issue 


to finance city’s share of federally aided program—75,000 to 
93,000 








lent determination of certain elements 
of the opposition to harass, annoy and 
impede a broad national program al 
ready approved by the Congress of 
the United States. Losing the battle in 
the nation’s capital, they transferred 
the engagement to city and town... 
And they have succeeded all too fre- 
quently in their aims ... Are we cow- 
ards or heroes of peace—are we defeat- 
ists or men and women of courage— 
are we abject surrenderers of a noble yet 
practical and democratic program for 
America’s physical rehabilitation — or 
are we men and women of an exalted 
and a courageous profession? 

“, . . the American people will not 
know the truth unless you tell them, 
and you can’t tell them with conviction 
unless you yourself know and believe 
the truth. Without the crusading spirit 
that sent a gallant St. Francis Xavier 
to the far off Orient and the mission- 
ary zeal that urged a John Wesley to 
his pilgrimage among the Indians, we 
cannot stand. Urban redevelopment 
and public housing is not a job alone 
but a calling—not a simple vocation 


housing. . . And so I place in the 
front ranks of the peacetime heroes of 
America—those valiant warriors of the 
commonplace—those men and women 
engaged in the great and patriotic en- 





STORM WARNINGS FOR CRUSADERS 


Opposition forces to public housing are girding for a tough all-out 









deavor of honest and competent ad- 
ministration in the great redevelop- 
ment, housing, and planning programs 
of our nation. . . 


“The Housing Act of 1949 provided 


In Congress .. . 


battle against public housing in 1953. Some of the techniques and argu- 
ments that prohousers can expect to see crop up on both national and 
local scenes in an attempt to kill public housing are included in the 
announced plans of the opposition. Watch for these: 





for the construction of 135,000 public 
housing units per year. In 1951 we 
were cut back to 50,000 units—in 1952 
to 35,000 units—and in 1953 it may 
well be 5000 or none at all! Already 
the Dirksen bill is in the mill, enthus- 
iastically endorsed by Morton Bodfish 
of the United States Savings and Loan 
League. Among its choice provisions 
are such codicils as the following: ‘such 
public housing is subject to taxation 
upon the same basis as private homes,’ 
—‘octupancy of each family unit is lim- 
ited to families . . . having a total in- 
come not in excess of $2000 . . . pro- 
vided such maximum income shall be 
$1500 if the population . . . for the 
areas is less than 100,000'—no building 
at all shall take place unless in some 
instances ‘arrangements have been 
made... [by] ... the local authority 
to provide in cash or its full equivalent 
from its own funds or upon its own 
credit at least one-third of the cost of 
such proposed public housing.’ 

“The storm clouds are growing 
apace. As your president, I visited many 
cities throughout the United States. 
Everywhere I was struck by the malevo- 
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The so-called “Dirksen bill” (although it expired with the 82nd 
congress) probably will be reintroduced in like form in the 83rd 
Congress (see statement on the bill by Mr. Klein, left). 


The Home Builders .. . 


The National Association of Home Builders has announced a 
six-point program to “eliminate slums” (see President’s Corner, 
page 413). 


Also, NAHB has issued a report, “Housing USA” listing 
numerous reasons why public housing should be condemned and 
the job turned over to private enterprise, including: public hous- 
ing is not for the public, is not low-cost, does not help those who 
live under the worst conditions, does not necessarily clear slums, 
and can be “politically corrupting, kills individual initiative, and 
eventually strangles fhe enterprise building.” 


The Realtors ... 


The National Association of Real Estate Boards has announced a 
“Build America Better” program, which it says, is “a great new 
movement which is positive and constructive” and is an answer to 
charges against NAREB that because it opposes federal govern- 
ment encroachments in the field of real estate it is negative and 
against change: not positive and for progress. 


Also, NAREB held a session on “How to Halt Socialized Hous- 
ing” during its convention in Miami Beach in mid-November. 
“Experts” in defeating public housing were on the panel. 
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but a profession—not just a program 
but a cause—a call to battle that Ameri- 
ca may have the physical habitat fit to 
nurture free men.” 


SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN— 

Also speaking to the delegates at 
the NAHO conference last month, 
Senator John Sparkman of Alabama 
challenged them to the job ahead, say- 
ing: “You, the public housing officials, 
have a crusading role to play in your 
community and in the nation as a 
whole. It is your duty and your privi- 
lege to see that your elected representa- 
tives at all levels of government are 
alert to the needs of this great field 
of our national welfare.” 


ERNEST |. BOHN— 

As outgoing 1952 president of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
Ernest J. Bohn, director of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
was scheduled to make a keynote ad- 
dress to the ASPO annual conference 
in Boston in October. But a threatened 
referendum detrimental to the reacti- 
vated public housing program there 
caused Mr. Bohn to stay home and to 
send his message to the conference by 
telegram, excerpts from which read: 

“The next few day are critical ones 
and my presence at home is absolutely 
essential. We will fight with all our 
might because we are in the right. 
Heed my words, fellow planners. It is 
not enough to dream and plan and pro- 
pose. We must fight not only for the 
integrity of our plans but for the right 
of our community to carry them out. 
City planners, be they commissioners 
or staff members, who fail to fight for 
their plans are like parents who aban- 
don their child after birth. Some 20 
years ago a new concept of city plan- 
ning—vital, dynamic, down to earth 
and geared to benefit people—became 
a reality. Low income public housing 
was part of it and has always received 
support of most members of ASPO. 
In city after city this program is at- 
tacked and all too often successful- 
ly . . . Americans are by nature and 
tradition men of good will. However, 
there are just enough speculators, bigots 
and selfish ‘aginners’ to hamper, delay, 
and—yes—put an end to many worth 
while city planning programs. So I 
urge you to consider at our conference 
the proposition that plans, regardless of 
how good they may be, without the 
will to fight for carrying them out are 
just a waste of time, energy, and funds.” 
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CRUSADER HONORED BY CITIZENS 





Chicago's Elizabeth Wood was honored last month for her 15 year “‘crusade’’ for 


good housing ‘see below). She is pictured receiving from Marshall Field 


(right) a 


book of testimonials to the job she has done. Pictured left is Leo Lerner, who acted 


as toastmaster of the testimonial dinner. 





ELIZABETH WOOD— 

In Chicago, on October 9, Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood, executive secretary of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, was hon- 
ored at a dinner sponsored by over 
400 citizen leaders and housing and 
redevelopment supporters. The dinner 
was labeled “A Tribute to Good Gov- 
ernment” and was a testimonial to the 
high quality public service that Miss 
Wood has rendered Chicago for 15 
years. Miss Wood's 
dinner meeting was a plea for under- 
standing and support of the public of- 
ficial who has the will and the courage 
to fight for the program he is adminis- 
tering. She said, in part: 


address to the 


“The public housing program grew 
out of one very simple principle: that 
bad housing is bad. That slums are 
bad. They are bad for the people liv- 
ing in them. They are bad for the 
city. Therefore, should be 
cleared and people now living in bad 


slums 


houses should be given a chance at good 
houses. That’s all. 
these things. Even the enemies of pub 
lic hoyging. 


“For the correction of 


Everyone believes 


slums and 
bad housing, the federal, state, and city 
governments have 
money, and regulations. It has been my 
belief that when the corrective meas- 
ures and resources were made available 
to a city, it was the authority’s moral 
and legal obligation to do its utmost 
to get the most slums torn down, the 
most houses built for the poor people, 
as fast as it could, within the limitation 
of these laws—so long as the need was 
there But the pay-off has come 


provided laws, 


. . Those who opposed and still op 
pose the program here and elsewhere 
. The public 
agency may no longer fight; it must 


have won hands down. . 


take what it is given; to fight is un 
democratic, to plead its function is 
propagandistic, illegal, improper 

; a public servant can, I sup 
pose, by an infinite stretch of patience, 
endure a period of waiting for the 
pendulum to swing (if he can maintain 
his self respect) by administering welli 
what he is given to administer—pre 
suming he is allowed to. But again the 
truth of the matter is that those pres 
sures that have brought about the end 
of militancy for expanding the good 
works of public service are not content 
with that, but must destroy even good 
administration. 

“For the truth of the matter is that 
when a public service compromises its 
soul through timidity, decay of ad 
ministration takes 
courage in making decisions, memor 


over. Instead of 
anda come into existence: a multiplica 
tion of forms and rules and procedures, 
the paraphernalia—the illness—of bu- 
reaucracy 

“I have read in the papers and I have 
been told that I am a controversial 
figure. This is absolutely true... I 
have fought for housing and in doing 
so I have fought with the federal au- 
thorities, the state legislature, the city 
council, and anybody else who stood in 
the way of getting homes built 

“Of course I am controversial but 
so long as I am executive secretary of 
the Chicago Housing Authority I shall 
continue to fight anybody who stands 
in the way of doing the job.” 
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Instructive ... mature . . . valuable 
. .. Stimulating . . . thoughtful... 
these were some of the adjectives that 
delegates to NAHO’s 19th annual 
meeting in Buffalo last month used to 
characterize the 42 discussion sessions, 
the three general sessions, and the nu- 
merous special events of the conference. 

Qualifying their general enthusiasm, 
however, was a feeling on the part of 
many of the delegates that the con- 
ference lacked the pervading inspira- 
tional tone that was so marked at the 
1949 Boston meeting when the new 
federally aided programs were just get- 
ting under way. Only at the few gen- 
eral sessions and in some of the special 
events of the conference did the audi- 
énce hear “inspirational” messages, al- 
though several speakers emphasized the 
need for reawakening a battling spirit 
for the housing and redevelopment pro- 
grams (see page 389). This lack of 
what has been described as “spirit” may 
have been due in large measure to the 
“workshop” character of so many of 
the sessions, in which the every day 
problems of program operations were 
probed. 

These “workshop” sessions were, in 
turn, however, probably responsible for 
the opinions of some delegates that the 
sessions reflected a new high in “pro- 
fessional” outlook on housing and re- 
development. Comments were that the 
speakers were well prepared for their 
talks; that the audience took a lively 
part in the discussions; and generally 
that the sessions were exceptionally 
well attended. 

The program had been tailored to a 
shorter period than usual—the first day 
set aside for tours and a Buffalo proj- 
ect dedication and the “speaking” pro- 
gram limited to the two and one-half 
days between Wednesday morning and 
Friday noon. This shorter-than-usual 
meeting was felt by some to have been 
a detriment, in that crowding so many 
sessions into such a short period did 
not leave enough time to thoroughly 
discuss the problems and questions 
brought up in the panel discussions. 

That the delegates were kept busy 
from morning until night is attested to 
by the long roster of “special events” 
of the conference, many of which were 
going on during the regular sessions. 
Highlights of the special features were 
the luncheon at which Senator John J. 
Sparkman spoke and the banquet at 
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which Louis Pink was the speaker 
(see page 401). 

In addition to these affairs, other 
special features ranged from a coffee 
hour for delegates attending their first 
NAHO conference—at which they met 
the Association’s officers; Board of Gov- 
ernors; chapter, section, and commit- 
tee chairmen; and regional officers—to 
the displays that lined the corridors 
of the main meeting floor showing 
specially selected housing and redevel- 
opment books, winning annual re- 
ports, and models and pictures of 
housing and redevelopment projects 
and programs. For stories and pictures 
of some of the other special features, 
see pages 402 through 406. 

With the business of registration for 
most of the 928 delegates out of the 
way on Tuesday, an over-flow audience 
was on hand Wednesday morning at 
the opening session to hear President 
Clarence C. Klein set the keynote for 
the conference and to hear New York 
State Housing Commissioner Herman 
T. Stichman. 


PRESIDENT KLEIN— 

Keep the public informed: of the 
public housing and redevelopment pro- 
grams, Mr. Klein exhorted the dele- 
gates. “The public in general knows 
little about the program and few are 
concerned. We have been inarticulate, 
inept, and entirely ineffectual in the 
field of information. If the program is 
to live, executive directors, managers, 
and commissioners must begin to tell 
the story Public business is the 
people’s business and once they com- 
prehend the merit of the redevelop- 
ment and housing program, the public 
conscience will defend its operations 
ony a 

Second, Mr. Klein went on, “we 
need the capacity and the courage and 
the will constantly to review dnc re- 
examine our own purposes, objectives, 
operations, methods, and basic tenets. 
. . . This conference exists to provide 
the anvil upon which fresh ideas, new 
perspectives, progressively modified 
methods, and past viewpoints recast in 
form may be hammered out of the iron 
of the old.” Only by such a re-exami- 
nation, he said, can redevelopment and 
housing keep abreast of its challenges 
and by efficiency and competency an- 
swer its critics. 

Looking to the future of the hous- 


NAHO’s 1952 Conference 


characterized as having mature, professional tone 


ing and redevelopment programs, Mr. 
Klein urged his audieng: to begin re- 
cruiting and training now the redevel- 
opment and housing staffs of tomorrow 
by making the profession attractive, by 
intelligent personnel policies, fair em 
ployer-employee relationships, opportu- 
nities for advancement based only on 
competency, and an attitude that con- 
serves for the staff member the dignity 
and self-respect of a profession. 

On the subject of the Association 
and its activities, Mr. Klein pointed out 
that NAHO, like all democratic or- 
ganizations, faces the same _ possible 
dangers that confront democracy itself. 
One such danger, indifference, he said, 
is a negation of the basic democratic 
principle. “If NAHO’s mailed ballots 
on important issues receive less than a 
30 per cent response if our gen- 
eral business meeting is attended by a 
mere baker’s dozen, then it is idle for 
us to talk about the rule of the ma- 
jority or to damn the central organ- 
ization for allegedly not granting the 
proper consideration to ‘grass roots’ 
sentiment or not encouraging rank and 
file participation.” He also called for 
unity in the Association, asking for a 
unity of “those who alike agree to 
think,” not that of “those who agree 
to think alike.” 

His final plea to the members was 
to show their faith in the commercial 
exhibitors by visiting them, examining 
their products, listening to the analysis 





HERMAN T. STICHMAN— 
NEW YORK HOUSING COMMISSIONER 
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of their wares, and giving them every 
proper opportunity to display their 
products. “That is a courtesy we owe 
our commercial exhibitors and an op- 
portunity we owe ourselves,” he con- 


cluded. 


MR. STICHMAN— 

Mr. Stichman, in his opening day 
address, recommended that the incom- 
ing national administration and Con- 
gress revamp the various laws provid- 
ing aid to public and private housing 
to coordinate their activities. “More 
homes could be provided and municipal 
‘headaches’ from traffic congestion and 
decaying neighborhoods could be de- 
creased if there were coordination at 
the local level of all federal housing and 
slum clearance aids,” he said. Theo- 
retically the administration of most fed- 
eral housing laws is centered in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Mr. Stichman went on, but there is no 
correlation in their functioning at the 
local level. “Each acts independently 
and there is no cooperative effort .. . 
Each agency seems to feel it is work- 
ing in a separate compartment and | 
know of no instance where they have 
worked together to accomplish a com- 
plete and integrated objective.” 


THE HOUSING BATTLE— 

The battle for public housing came in 
for attention at a session entitled “Put- 
ting the Opposition’s Arguments to 
Public Housing Under the Micro- 
scope,” arranged by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. Ernest J. Bohn, chair- 
ing of the session, pointed out the in- 
creasingly bolder attack on public hous- 
ing by the opposition and the speakers, 
Lee F. Johnson, Louis Danzig, and 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, gave details 
of local “battles” and what has been 
done to counter the opposition. 

Mrs. McGuire, discussing the situ-. 
ation in Texas, where referenda on 
public housing have been numerous, 
said prohousing elements had the best 
chance of winning in communities 
with an authority and an active pro- 
gram. She warned that the program 
must be carried on in such a way as 
not to provide its enemies with ammu- 
nition. Overuse of vacant land suitable 
for private development, unimaginative 
physical planning and too high densi- 
ties, and a Public Housing Adminis- 
tration staff too small to deal with local 
authorities provide such ammunition, 
she said. 

Mr. Johnson recounted and analyzed 
the now infamous attack on the Los 
Angeles public housing program (see 
August JouRNAL, page 267). 

The best defense in fighting the op- 
position to public housing is to take 
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WHO CAME TO THE CONFERENCE? 


An overwhelming majority (more than 78 per cent) of the 928 
registrants at NAHO’s 1952 conference in Buffalo were representatives 
of local housing and redevelopment authorities—commissioners, execu 
tive directors, and administrative, management, and maintenance per 
sonnel. The following list shows the number of registrants in each of 
11 categories. 


Commissioners 302 Architects, technical directors, 

Executive directors 174 = planners, engineers 23 
Administrative personnel 120 Consultants, researchers, educators, 
Federal and state officials 31° citizen agency personnel 23 
City officials 11 Wives and family members 103 
Management personnel 106 Others—private housers, commercial 
Maintenance personnel 40 firms, speakers, foreign guests 16 


New York, followed by Texas, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, led 
the roll call of the 37 states represented. The District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands also had representatives in 
Buffalo, as did Burma, Canada, Iran, and Pakistan. Among the cities, 
Buffalo—the host city—had the largest number of conference registrants; 
Washington, D. C., New York City, and Pittsburgh were next, in that 
order. States, territories, and foreign countries were represented nu 
merically as follows: 


Alabama 15 Missouri 13 
Arizona 2 Nebraska s 
Arkansas 3 Nevada 2 
California 41 New Hampshire l 
Colorado 4 New Jersey 64 
Connecticut 44 New York 106 
Delaware 4 North Carolina | 
District of Columbia 32 Ohio 58 
Florida " 19 Oregon s 
Georgia 33 Pennsylvania 61 
Hawai l Puerto Rico § 
Illinois 60 Rhode Island 15 
Indiana 6 South Carolina l 
lowa 2 Tennessee 26 
Kentucky 15 Texas 66 
Louisiana 9 Virgin Islands l 
Maine 3 Virginia 3] 
Maryland 31 Washington 20 
Massachusetts . 42 Wisconsin 12 
Michigan 27 Burma l 
Minnesota 8 Canada 13 
Mississippi 2 Iran, Pakistan 2 


eT - > 2 > 7 
This figure includes a number of delegates who were also counted into other cate- 
gories, such as management and maintenance personnel. 
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Above—the panel for the session on opposition to public housing. From left to right are Ernest J. Bohn, Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 


Lee 


Johnson, Louis Danzig, and Richard Bernstein. Below—the ‘“‘World Housing and World Peace”’ session panel: (left to right) Javad 
Manscor,"M, A. Raschid, Jacob Crane, Einer Engberg, and Anatole A. Solow. 








the offensive, Louis Danzig said in 
describing the recent successful fighi 
in New Jersey for public housing that 
centered around the so-called Hillary 
bills. The first of the two bills, intro- 
duced in the state legislature during 
the last session, would have required a 
referendum on every site selected for 
public housing; the second, introduced 
after the first appeared to be headed 
for defeat, would have required a refer- 
endum on whether or not the first 
should pass. Prohousers fought the 
bill by using such techniques as pub- 
lishing a pamphlet titled “Do You 
Want to Subsidize Slums?” which re- 
vealed the high cost of slums. This and 
other prohousing “attacks” proved so 
successful, Mr. Danzig said, that the 
Opposition never attempted to use its 
argument, “Do you want to pay for 
somebody else’s house?” 

From the now clearly defined pattern 
of opposition, the speakers agreed, 
housers can best meet the attacks by 
(1) taking the initiative and making 
known the facts of public housing—the 
need for it, the cost of slums, and how 
it operates; (2) identifying the oppo 
sition publicly; (3) supplying citizen, 
civic, labor, and religious groups who 
support the program with the facts and 
urge them to speak out; and (4) “above 





all, by using as our greatest weapon 
—well-run housing authorities and 
well-run programs.” 


WORLD HOUSING— 

The problem of housing around the 
world is of such vast magnitude that 
it is a question of how to “hold the 
line” rather than trying to currently 
remedy the situation, Einer Engberg 
of the United Nations staff told dele- 
gates at the “World 
World Peace” session. He pointed out 


Housing and 


as most important factors in under- 
standing the housing problem on an 
international scale: (1) exchange of in- 
formation; (2) training; (3) meetings 
of experts to exchange technical 
knowledge; (4) background studies in 
urban land policy, neighborhood units, 
tropical housing, and others. 

How the Iranian government is 
meeting its housing problems was de- 
scribed by Javad Mansoor of the Ira- 
nian Embassy; Anatole Solow described 
the magnitude of the housing problem 
in Latin American countries; and M. 
A. Raschid, minister of housing for 
Burma, told of the reconstruction job 
necessary to repair war damage in 
that country. Jacob Crane was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR HOUSINC— 

That there is an unmet need for a 
college curriculum for housing was 
agreed upon by the four members of 
the panel session, “What About a Full 
Four-Year College Course in Housing,” 
chaired by Carl Feiss. They also agreed 
that emphasis should be placed on 
social values and broad social vision in 
such a college program, rather than 
on technical and specialized training. 

Dr. Bryn J. Hovde said he was not 
certain that a special four-year course 
is necessary to achieve an over-all ap 
proach to housing but that housing 
courses could be introduced into the 
usual four-year college curriculum. On 
the other hand, he pointed out, if a 
four-year course is to be set up, it 
should first be tested in one or two 
selected universities. Dr. Alonzo G. 
Moron of Hampton Institute stressed 
the importance of thinking in terms of 
a four-year course for students inter- 
ested in management and said he is 
taking steps to start such a course, com- 
bining general education and technical 
training, at the institute. 

Frederick Gutheim stressed the need 
for technical training within the frame 
work of a four-year course. He par- 
ticularly pointed to over-all project de- 
sign, site planning, and project opera- 
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tion and maintenance as necessary parts 
of the training process. But, he said, 
“we would be making a serious mis- 
take if we attempt to educate housing 
officials to a level of competence that 
them to undertake 
major technical assignments on their 
own... rather we must train them 
to understand and to use, to coordinate 
and to organize all of the relevant 
services of a housing authority staff 
and its consultants . 

The necessity for training housers 
as community leaders who would see 
housing policy as part of a city’s com- 
posite picture, was up by 
Spencer D. Parratt. 


will encourage 


pointed 


HOUSING CODES— 

“Any city which is not prosecuting, 
or planning to prosecute, a vigorous 
housing law enforcement program in 
conjunction with its urban redevelop- 
ment program is not only missing a 
bet but is headed for trouble . . .,” 
Charles H. Stamm declared at the ses- 
sion, “Housing Codes: Are We Miss- 


Over-All Programs?” Mr. Stamm 
pointed out that to be eligible for fi- 








nancial aid under the Title I program, 





ing a Bet in Ignoring Them in Our | 


a community must undertake positive 


programs for the prevention, spread, 
and recurrence of slums and blighted 
areas. The housing code enforcement 
program fulfills a part, at least, of this 
obligation, he said. 

Mr. Stamm, Dr. H. Haskin, and 
Oliver C. Winston spoke after Dr. E. 
R. Krumbiegel had explained the dif 
ference between a housing code and a 
building code and outlined the techni 
cal and administrative-legal contents 
of a housing code. Dr. Krumbiegel 
underlined the importance of correct 
administrative-legal procedures if the 
enfercement action is to be effective 
and emphasized that housing standards 
that are set too low are valueless be- 
cause they merely perpetuate unhy 
gienic housing. 

Dr. Haskin, pointing out the ne 
cessity for a balance between education 
and persuasion in code enforcement, 
said that at one period 70 per cent 
of the housing code violation cases were 
taken to court in a city, whereas in 
the same community, after a wide- 
spread public education program, only 
20 per cent of the cases resulted in 
court action. The enforcement pro 
cedure, he said, must be coordinated 


with programs of the housing author 
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ity, redevelopment agency, and relat 
ed activities of zoning, planning, build 
ing, and fire departments Successful 
housing law enforcement also depends 
upon judicious use of the health as 
pects of the police power and that, 
in turn, depends upon participation by 


health 


knowledge in the field is recognized 


officials whose specialized 
by the courts, he claimed 

How the housing authority, rede 
velopment agency, and health depart 
ment in Baltimore have delineated the 
areas in which public housing, rede 
velopment, and law enforcement pro 
grams can work to maximum effec 
tiveness was explained by Mr. Wins 
ton. He said low-income families liv 
ing in dwellings condemned by the 
health department are given high pri 
ority for public housing. He also 
pointed out that substandard dwellings 
that have been improved to meet mini 
mum standards of health and decency 
may be counted as fulfilling the “equiv 
alent elimination” requirements of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Bleecker Marquette, who heads up 
the Joint Committee on Housing and 
Health of NAHO and the American 
Public 


ranged the session), was the chairman 


Health Association (which ar 
















Above—speakers for the discussion on college training for housing. From left to right are Frederick Gutheim, Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, 
Carl Feiss, Alonzo G. Moron, and Spencer D. Parratt. Below—the panel for the housing codes session: (left to right) Dr. A. H. 
Haskin, Ralph J. Johnson, Bleecker Marquette, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, Charles Stamm, and Oliver C. Winston. 
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At the ‘‘Redevelopment Te 


am” session, left to right, Francis J. Lammer, Charles L. 
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Kaufman, Gerald Carey, Frank H. Malley, and Joseph Behrens. 





THE REDEVELOPMENT TEAM— 

Housing authority, redevelopment 
agency, and planning commission per- 
sonnel who were the speakers for the 
panel on “Housing, Planning, Rede- 
velopment—a Team” were unanimous 
in their agreement that each agency 
must be a member of the team—"a 
team of municipal government work- 
ing for physical betterment 

Gerald Carey described the relation 
ships between the housing authority, 
the redevelopment agency, the planning 
commission, and the city government 
in New York City that make possi 
ble the vast programs there. 

“We know that the success of our 
[housing| program depends upon the 
support and close cooperation of city 
officials and from the 
mayor on down,” Mr. Carey said. “And 
that includes not only agreement of 
purpose at the top, but good working 
relationships at a technical level—the 
kind of relationship where one of our 


departments 


engineers or architects can phone an 
engineer in the borough president’s of- 
fice and say, ‘Bill, about that street 
widening problem, why don’t we do it 
this way?’ ” 


Each plan and every project must 
dovetail with every other plan or proj 
ect in the development of the com- 
munity as a whole, Francis Lammer 
said trom his viewpoint as a_ rede 
veloper. Because all the slums cannot 
be cleared, projects must be planned 
on the basis of the greatest need. In 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Lammer continued, 
planning commissions coordinate the 
work of the various agencies, the hous- 
ing authority adapts its pregram to 
the over-all redevelopment plans and 
aids in rehousmg clearance area fami- 
lies; the redevelopment authority exe- 
cutes the project. 

Frank H. Malley stressed that plan- 
ning staffs can be of much assistance 
to housers and redevelopers by studies 
and recommendations regarding site 
selection, integration of capital ex- 
penditures programs, school sites, trans- 
portation planning, recreational plan- 
ning, and so on. 

Charles Kaufman, chairman of the 
session, summed up the meeting with 
a warning to the audience that to 
avoid being socialistic “we must become 
more social minded in the planning 
of our programs.” 





At the Redevelopment Section business meeting, left to right, William L. 
B. T. Fitzpatrick, Frederic A. Fay, and Donald M. Graham. 
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REDEVELOPMENT FINANCING— 

Good working relationships between 
redevelopment agencies and city depart- 
ments are also essential from the stand- 
point of local financing of redevelop- 
ment projects, it was brought out in 
another session on redevelopment— 
“Local Financing for Redevelopment.” 
The Redevelopment Section arranged 
the session and N. S. Keith chaired it. 

B. Finley Vinson, talking on local 
noncash-grants-in-aid to redevelopment 
projects, pointed out that where public 
improvement and expansion programs 
of all local agencies and departments 
are coordinated with the redevelop- 
ment program, noncash grant credits 
may permit little or no additional cash 
outlay by the city for a project. The 
variety of such noncash grants that 
may be used depends on the aggressive- 
ness and ingenuity of the local rede 
velopment agency, he said. Mr. Vinson 
warned his audience to be certain that 
assurances of cooperation by local 
school boards and others are followed 
by written statements that have the 
force ol legal contracts. 

The possibility of local redevelop- 
ment agencies obtaining working cash 
for projects by borrowing from private 
investors rather than from the federal 
government was the subject of the talk 
by John Mitchell. He likened such 
financing of redevelopment projects to 
that used by local authorities in the 
public housing program, under which 
the authorities sell bonds on the open 
market. He predicted that redevelop- 
ment agencies can get lower interest 
rates from private investors than from 
the government. In his opinion, he 
said, such obligations will be quite 
marketable, particularly when the re- 
development program and the underly- 
ing security of the financing is under- 
stood by investors. So far, no local 
redevelopment agencies have sold such 
bonds for Title I financing, he said, 
but forms and procedures are now be- 
Major problems of 
such financing, Mr. Mitchell continued, 
may prove to be that bond counsel 
will not approve bonds if doubt exists 
as to the validity of enabling legisla- 
tion. 

The redevelopment loan and grant 


ing worked out. 


contract form, the result of collabo- 
ration between the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s slum clearance di- 
vision and NAHO’s Redevelopment 
Section contract committee, came up 
for discussion during the section’s an- 
nual meeting and election of officers 
(see page 410). 
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RELOCATION— 

“By and large, uniform policies and 
procedures [for relocation] are both 
desirable and possible in localities with 
both Title I and Title III slum clear- 
ance projects,” Dr. Frank S. Horne 
said as chairman of the session, “Or- 
ganization for Relocation.” He outlined 
as the four major functions of a relo- 
cation staff (1) surveys, (2) site man- 
agement, (3) actual relocation, and (4) 
appraisal of results. Functions that are 
highly specialized should be handled 
by specialists, he said. 

Mrs. Louise Jarvis emphasized the 
need for coordination between the ac- 
quisition, legal, and relocation staff 
members of an agency. William Ger- 
hardt, discussing the relocation prob- 
lems of “special” persons or groups such 
as aged or single people, relief families, 
broken families, very large families, 
etc., said all of these must be worked 
out carefully and handled on an in- 
dividual basis. 

Publicity is important in establishing 
and maintaining a favorable climate for 
relocation, Samuel Warrence said. He 
also suggested opening a relocation of- 
fice on the site where the size warrants 
it and stressed the importance of us- 
ing surveys of site tenants to facilitate 
relocation. 


THE COMMISSIONER’S JOB— 

Commissioners — more than 100 
strong — turned out for a session at 
which three local housing authority 
commisioners gave their views on what 
their relationships should be with the 
staff, the public, and the future. So en- 
thusiastic was the response to the meet- 
ing that the chairman, the Reverend 
Leo A. Geary, called a second session 
the following day at which commis-* 
sioners had an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions on and discuss local authority 
policies and operations. From these 
two sessions, arranged by the Commis- 
sioners Committee, came the recom- 
mendation that similar sessions be ar- 
ranged for future NAHO meetings. 

John B. Pearson, discussing the re- 
lationship of the commissioner to the 
staff of an authority, advised commis- 
sioners to guard against assuming the 
duties and responsibilities of the paid 
staff and to deal with the staff through 
the executive director; to see that per- 
sonnel are recruited through a merit 
system; to know the staff but to avoid 
undue familiarity with them; and, 
when necessary, to call into their meet- 
ings key members of the staff for re- 
ports on operations. 
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Commisioners of housing authorities 
are the trustees of a great purpose—a 
decent home for every American fami- 
ly—and are representatives to the pub- 
lic of the concern humans have for 
one another, the Reverend H. Paul 
Osborne told the group in his talk 
on the relationship of the board to 
the public. As trustees of public prop 
erty they must show the public that 
their program is administered honestly 
and efficiently. 

Dr. Karl Falk, looking to the future 
of the housing program, said public 
housing can and must sell itself on the 
basis of impartial evidence. He sug 
gested that local authorities should 
arm themselves with data about hous- 
ing conditions in their communities, 
investigate the feasibility of using Title 
I funds in their localities, see that 
temporary housing is torn down, pro 
mote character building programs for 
children in the projects, and establish 
a closer liaison with public schools to 
acquaint teachers and students with 
projects and the program. 


SMALL AUTHORITIES— 

The problems of small authorities— 
both from management and develop- 
ment standpoints—got a thorough go 
ing over during the two sessions ar- 
ranged to discuss such problems and 
through the “consultations” with per- 
sonnel from small authorities that the 
Management Committee held during 
two days of the conference. Members 
of the Management Committee were on 
hand in one of the conference rooms to 
answer questions on management prob- 
lems of new and small authorities for 
all comers. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr.. was the chair 
man of the first of the two small au 
thority sessions at which Abner D. 


Silverman, George O'B. Bailey, M. B. 
Satterfield, and Robert L. Coutts led 
the discussion on management prob 
lems. 

Mr. Bailey described the new PHA 
small authority manual, which was de 
veloped, he said, to especially meet the 
needs of the small authority, after Mr. 
Silverman had outlined the special 
problems of such authorities. The new 
manual gives procedures that make it 
valuable to a one-employee authority, 
Mr. Bailey said, and eliminates the 
necessity for recording breakdowns of 
certain costs and accounts. A simplified 
accounting manual for small authori 
ties is being prepared, he told the dele 
gates. 

Mr. Satterfield pointed out that PHA 
field offices are urging small neigh 
boring authorities to combine their 
operations under one executive director 
but with separate local authority set 
ups. 

Floor discussion developed the sug 
gestion that, since small authorities had 
such limited budgets for miscellaneous 
expenses such as public relations, re 
ports, and travel, expenses for travel 
should be made a separate fund. An 
other suggestion was that NAHO or 
PHA develop films for public relations 
purposes and rent them to small au 
thorities. 

Warren J. Vinton was chairman of 
the second small authorities meeting, at 
which development problems were dis 
cussed. H. F. Allardt told of the solu 
tions that the Fresno authority had 
worked out for some of its development 
problems; Joseph H. Gaylord (see page 
419) gave the architect’s view of the 
small authority development program; 
and Mr. Silverman reviewed the PHA 
requirements for and considerations 
given development programs of such 
authorities. 





Conducting the session on small authority management problems were, left to right 
(at the table in the background) George O’B. Bailey, Abner Silverman, Walter B. 
Mills, Jr., Miss Marcella Anderson, M. B. Satterfield, and Robert L. Coutts, Jr. 
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PROBLEM FAMILIES— 

To the question “do we have a moral 
right to screen out families with seri- 
ous problems in selecting tenants for 
public housing,” the general consensus 
of both panel participants and audience 
at the session on “Problem Families 
and Families with Special Needs” was 
“yes.” The general agreement was, 
however, that if “undesirables” are to 
be screened out, housing authorities 
will be forced to find reliable pro- 
cedures to determine whether families 
are socially unacceptable. 

J. S. Fuerst posed the question of 
accepting problem families after Arthur 
H. Kruse had outlined the general 
nature of family problems in 1952, the 
types and techniques of social welfare 
assistance available in combatting 
them, and the limitations of welfare 
service in meeting the problems of 
socially undesirable families. 

Mr. Fuerst, after presenting “the case 
histories” of five project families who 
had backgrounds of sex crimes, rob- 
bery, alcoholism, property destruction, 
bad housekeeping, illiteracy, etc., said 
that although the number of such fami- 
lies is small—perhaps 2 per cent—“we 
have to recognize the demoralizing ef- 
fect of these families on the project 
community in terms of maintenance, 
management, and _ general morale. 
First, maintenance costs are 
Second, people start moving out and 
vacancy losses begin. Third, slum resi- 
dents who are eligible are loathe to 
move in because of the ‘kind of peo- 
ple’ who live there. And fourth, sites 
are harder to procure because of the 
‘kind of people.’ And it does not take 
too many alcoholics, narcotics, and rob- 
beries for this process to develop,” he 
said. 


raised. 


The alternatives for dealing with 
problem families, Mr. Fuerst said, are: 








(1) take these families, excluding only 
those for whom there are specific legal 
grounds and precedents; (2) provide 
them with a “half-way” house in which 
they can be served until they can show 
they are able to live as a family group 
in public housing; (3) put such fami- 
lies in the care of agencies 
until such a time as they can benefit 


social 


from public housing; or (4) recognize 
that with the scarcity of public hous- 
ing available and the tremendous de- 
mand, we use our supply where it 
will do the most good. 

Dr. William M. Loring, Jr., speak- 
ing on the special problems of hous- 
ing for the aged, said such families 
should not be put in public housing 
on an all-project basis but should be 
scattered in apartments especially de- 
David 


necessity tor 


signed to meet their needs. 
Filker emphasized the 
dealing with “problem children,” par- 
ticularly those in the adolescent years. 
Preston L. Wright was chairman of 


the panel. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BONDS— 
Speakers at the session on “Pointers 

Authority 

Bonds,” chairmanned by Ramsey Find- 


on Financing of Local 
later, joined in urging delegates to ex- 
plain the advantages of housing au- 
thority bonds to banks and other pros- 
pective purchasers in their communi- 
ties. Cushman McGee said investment 
dealers had recently gotten out adver- 
tising describing the public housing 
program, together with an explanation 
of the bonds, emphasizing the fact that 
the program is good business and ben- 
ificial to the nation and to private 
capital. Mr. McGee also explained why 
dealers find it necessary to distinguish 
between various authorities in pricing 
bonds: variations in provisions for state 
tax exemption and legal investment 





qualifications are determining factors, 
he said. 

L. Walter Henslee, who explained 
the financing provisions of the 1949 


housing act, under which local author- 
ity bonds are sold to private investors, 
said financing small authority bond 
issues in their entirety has been a prob- 
lem, since most investors are interested 
in the larger issues. To meet this con 
dition, he said, PHA has developed a 
method whereby series “A” notes, ma- 
turing in seven years and equal to 
about 11 per cent of the total of such 
issues are sold to the public with PHA 
purchasing the balance. 

Frank L. Willingham reviewed the 
major difficulties that have beset the 
bond sales program since 1940, includ 
ing the 1947 congressional proposal 
to reduce annual contributions below 
the point where the debts could have 
been paid off and the recent proposed 
“Gwinn amendment” (see May 
JouRNAL, page 175). Now, however, he 
said, the bonds have the highest rat- 
ing given by the two leading rating 
agencies. 


GOOD DESIGN— 
“Public housing has at hand enough 
structures of all types all over the coun- 
try to constitute a monumental labo- 
ratory for first hand information” on 
design and maintenance, Robert W. 
McLaughlin said in his talk during 
the session devoted to how architects 
and maintenance men can get together 
on good design as it concerns efficient 
operation of projects. William Schlenke 
chaired the session, arranged by the 
Technical and Maintenance Section. 
The day must come, Mr. McLaughlin 
said, when the architectural profes- 
sion and its clients, the housing au- 
thorities, will have access to research 
information “now understandably ob- 





’ ‘ 







Members of the panel for the session on good design and how architects and maintenance men can work together on it were (left to 
right) Edward Minor, Philip Kent, William Schlenke, and Robert W. McLaughlin. 
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scured by promotional paraphernalia 
or emasculated by necessary govern- 
ment caution.” Until we have such fa- 
cilities, however, he said, the mainte- 
nance man is the logical one to furnish 
the architect with information on ma- 
terials and equipment. 

Philip Kent underscored the direct 
relationship between good design and 
efficient operation and said the archi- 
tect’s ability to produce good, present 
day housing depends greatly upon his 
appreciation of the importance of low 
rents as determined by low prime main- 
tenance and operating costs. 


T AND M RESEARCH— 

Technical and Maintenance Section 
members also heard at another one of 
its sessions a report on its research 
projects, started last spring. Results of 
the research on six subjects—grass, tree 
guards, corrosion of underground gas 
piping, corrosion of domestic hot water 
tanks, roofs, and painting—were re- 


ported on by George J. Schwank, 
Charles Harris, William F. Knop, 
Chester Amedia, and Philip Kent. 


Rutcher Skagerberg, who was in charge 
of the research work, also was chair- 
man of the meeting. Reports of the six 
research projects will be issued in De- 
cember. 

At a “smoker” session, also arranged 
by the T and M Section, members saw 
technical films and held an informal 
discussion. New section officers were 
elected at still another session—the sec- 
tion’s annual business meeting (see 
page 410). 

MATERIALS AND METHODS— 

Cellular construction for high build- 
ings, in which loads are carried on 
cross walls or partition walls instead 
of on the skeleton frame, is one new 
method of achieving economies in con- 
struction, Robert L. Davison said in 
his talk at the session on “New Con- 





struction Materials and Methods.” He 
explained that in cellular design 4-inch 
reinforced concrete partitions can sup- 
port a ten-story building but warned 
that building code authorities would 
be slow to accept such a thin par- 
tition. Cellular design for row housing 
or for buildings too low to use con- 
crete floors would not be economical, 
he said. Cost savings can also be made 
in floors by pouring concrete on metal 
that would be used both as a form and 
as the reinforcement, Mr. Davison went 
on. He also cited as a cost saver in- 
dividual room or apartment heating as 
opposed to central heating. Pioneer 
ing of such new methods are costly, 
however, he said, and pointed out that 
if even 1 per cent of the buildings 
in public projects were set aside for 
testing innovations, the cost of trying 
out new methods would be overcome. 

James T. Lendrum cited the wood 
truss as an example of a cost savings 
method and said that on-the-ground as- 
sembly line techniques using precut 
wood can speed up the job of con- 
structing such trusses. The single riser 
heating system was explained by Doug- 
las E. 


saving method. He explained that the 


Anderson as another new cost 


single riser system requires only 7 or 
8 fittings as against 18 to 20 for the 
usual design and has the added ad 
vantage of permitting tenants to con 
trol individually the amount of heat. 


POTENTIAL TENANTS— 

Suggestions on how local authorities 
can better estimate the number of po 
tential tenants for low-rent projects in 
their communities came out of the ses- 
sion chaired by Morton Hoffman and 
arranged by the Research and Statistics 
Committee called “Approaches to De 
termining the Number of Potential 
Low-Rental Tenants in a Community.” 








Lawrence N. Bloomberg said that 
from the standpoint of economics, the 
rent-income ratio was the area most 
in need of analysis and questioned the 
“old saw” that a family should pay 
a wecek’s income for a month's rent. 
He pointed out that low-income fami 
lies pay a greater proportion of their 
income tor rent than do higher income 
families and that many are willing to 
pay even more rent to move out ol 
slum housing. He also pointed to the 
increase in owner occupancy of sub 
standard housing .as a deterrent to ap 
plications from low-income families. 
Non-economic factors that may tend 
to limit the market for public housing, 
Dr. Anthony F. C 


adverse attitudes of 


Wallace said, are 

families toward 
public housing, nonsegregation policies, 
attachment to old neighborhoods, mis 
information about the project, and re 
action to real or imagined management 
controls in public housing. He pointed 
out that such factors vary from com 
munity to community and that though 
it is difficult to determine the influ 
ence of such factors on the market, 
he believed further research along such 
lines would prove useful. 

Miss Mary K. Nenno told the audi 
ence that she believed a study ot why 
families moved out of public housing 
would point up weaknesses in the pro 
gram and limitations of the market. 
Further, she said, a study of applica 
tions should be made to determine if 
the building program of an authority 
is realistic in terms of the size of 
units provided for the size of families 
applying. Sara Shuman suggested that 
studies of tenant applications for hous 
ing—where they are likely to come 
from, income, etc., as well as studies 
of families in public housing, would 
give some clues to the potential market 
for low-rent housing. 





“New Construction Materials and Methods’ panel members were (‘left to right) Robert H. Tifft, James T. Lendrum, John Taylor 
Egan, Robert L. Davison, and Douglas E. Anderson. 











Martin Handrick explained that in 
many small towns in the southeast, au- 
thorities are making almost house-to- 
house canvasses to determine the need 
for low-rent housing and the number 
of potential tenants. A standard form 
is used to gather data, he said. At the 
time the data is collected, a tenant of 
a substandard unit is given the oppor- 
tunity of filling out a “request for con- 
sideration” card, indicating that he is 
interested in renting a unit when it 
is built. On the basis of the informa- 
tion gathered, PHA can scale up or 
down the number of units to be con- 
structed, more closely estimate the size 
of units needed, and the local authority 
has a fairly accurate estimate of the 
number of potential tenants, he claimed. 


UNSEGREGATED HOUSING— 

Representatives of a new authority, 
an old authority, and of a private hous- 
ing development told of their experi- 
ences and “Techniques for Operating 
an Unsegregated Program” at a session 
headed up by Tracy Augur. 

“The best way to implement a non- 
segregation policy is simply to start 
moving nonwhite families in,’ Charles 
Ross, whose Seattle authority has op- 
erated on a nonsegregated basis since 
its inception, said. The “do’s” for op- 
erating such a program, he told the 
audience, include (1) “education” of 
the staff on the nonsegregation policy; 
(2) selection of qualified nonwhites 
for positions on the staff; (3) expla- 
nation of the policy to each new ten- 
and applicant; (4) a firm stand against 
deviations; (5) willingness to discuss 
and explain the reasons for the policy 
and its administration with individu- 
als or groups; and (6) seeking out and 
developing community support for the 
policy from church, civic, and other 
groups. He also listed two “emphatic 
don'ts” for operating such a program 
—(1) never “crusade,” as an authority, 
for the rights of minority groups: “race 
relations is not our business except as 
it directly relates to our primary func- 
tion”; (2) never offer as an excuse 
for unpopular action the reason that 
higher authority is responsible. Mr. 
Ross offered as an additional “tech- 
nique” for a successful integrated pro- 
gram the “hand-picking” of the first 
few nonwhite families to move into 
an all-white project. 

Experience with a new unsegregated 
program in Pontiac, Michigan has not 
been completely successful, Roy B. Mc- 
Afee said. The location of the author- 
ity’s first project in an area isolated 
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PROCEEDINGS—SPEECHES 


A set of summary reports of 
23 general and discussion sessions 
at the conference are available 
free upon request to the Chicago 
NAHO office. The reports were 
written by the session reporters 
during the conference and sum 
up, in a page or two, the salient 
points of the sessions. 

Also available, in limited num- 
bers, are copies of speeches made 
by Clarence C. Klein, B. T. Fitz- 
patrick, and Louis Pink. 











by certain physical barriers and already 
established as a Negro residential area 
is not a “natural” spot for a project 
planned for interracial occupancy, he 
said. Mr. McAfee explained that once 
the housing commission publicized its 
policy of nonsegregation (based on a 
city resolution) for its first project, 
the city commission, which had sup- 
ported the public housing program, re- 
versed the decision on a second project 
and directed the housing commission 
to stop work on it. Although the first 
project is not yet completely occupied, 
he said, the housing commission does 
not expect there will be many prob- 
lems as far as tenants are concerned. 





Dr. Daniel Gevinson, developer oi 
the Flamingo Apartments in Philadel- 
phia, which are operated on an un- 
segregated basis, told his audience that 
“the builders and real estate operators 
of today are wrong when they say 
that America is not ready for the 
noble experiment of nonsegregated 
housing the noble experiment at 
the Flamingo is no longer an experi- 
ment—it is an exciting fact—and it 
proves they are wrong.” Dr. Gevinson 
outlined six suggestions for operating 
a successful nonsegregated project (see 
story, page 408). 


PERSONNEL POLICY— 

John A. Kervick, as speaker for the 
session, “Are “Morale Boosters’ a Part 
of Your Personnel Policy,” suggested 
at least three ways that good employee 
built up: (1) 
nition by commissioners of good work 


morale can be recog- 
done by maintenance and management 
employees; (2) authority staff meetings 
to discuss problems; (3) inter-authority 
staff meetings to exchange information 
(of those within reasonable travel dis- 
tances ). 

floor discussion, the audi- 
ence agreed that meetings of commis- 
sioners with employees of a local au- 
thority did much to boost morale and 
suggested that as much as possible all 
staff members should be kept posted on 
developments in the housing field. 


In the 









of the conference program. 


CONVERSATION TABLES 


Breakfast and luncheon “‘conversation tables” proved to be a popular feature 
Many of the delegates gathered at one of the 14 


Si 


luncheon tables (pictured above) and the 22 breakfast tables, which were arranged 
for two mornings of the conference, to discuss a variety of subjects such as “‘Tech- 


niques for Working with Tenant Associations” and ‘‘Retirement Plan Problems.” 
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HEADLINE SPEAKERS — 


SENATOR SPARKMAN— 
The Luncheon 





LOUIS PINK— 
The Banquet 





SENATOR SPARKMAN SAID— 

“This is not the time to turn our 
backs on the future, particularly in 
housing,” Senator John J. Sparkman 
told a capacity audience at the opening 
day luncheon. “We must first of all 
restore the Housing Act of 1949 to its 
full force and get on with the tremen- 
dous job of rehousing slum dwellers 
and clearing our slums” — and also 
work toward housing for middle-in- 
come families, he said. 

MR. PINK SAID— 

Louis H. Pink, main banquet speak- 
er, declared that an executive depart- 
ment of housing, headed by an officer 
of cabinet rank, is urgently needed in 
the federal government. He suggested 
a combination cabinet post that would 
embrace both housing and health and 
said that the federal government must 


provide a larger part of the cost of rede 
velopment of our cities. With the com- 
ing of peace, he said, some of the large 
revenues devoted to defense can be used 
to provide adequate health and housing 
facilities. 

THE STEVENSON MESSACE— 

In a statement sent to the conference 
by Governor Adlai Stevenson and read 
at the banquet, he promised that the 
Democratic party would make good on 
its housing platform. “Housing is one 
of the many problems that the Demo- 
cratic party has faced squarely ' 


MR. FITZPATRICK SAID— 

In addition to calling for a “crusade” 
for public housing (see page 389), B. 
T. Fitzpatrick outlined for the audi- 
ence at the session he shared with 
Philip Klutznick on “Lessons from a 


Private Developer” three major accom 
plishments in the housing field in re 
cent years: (1) the firm establishment 
of housing itself as a major purpose 
or objective; (2) an enlarged concept 
of the need for housing—from a 1946 
estimate of 800,000 units a year to a 
1952 estimate of 2 million by 1970; 
and (3) the contribution that housing 
has made toward full employment and 
a stable economy. 

In a plea for closer cooperation be 
tween local authorities and their city 
governments, he said, “. . . public 
housing needs to be in city politics in 
the sense of the issues involved in city 
government and administration .. . it 
ought to be part and parcel of the rec 
ord on which a city administration is 
judged by the citizens of the commu 
nity—just as are schools, water and 
sewer facilities, transportation 


MR. KLUTZNICK SAID— 

To answer charges of private enter 
prise that public housing design, con 
struction, and operation are often ex 
travagant, Mr. Klutznick suggested 
that public authorities examine care 
fully such design policies as solid ma 
sonry and fireproof construction for 
one- and two-story housing; the prin 
ciple that extra capital costs will reduce 
maintenance costs; and the theory that 
central heating is cheaper than tenant 
controlled heating. He cited what he 
termed two primary rules that should 
be followed by management in today’s 
atmosphere: (1) provide for maximum 
tenant maintenance and (2) do not 
assume that community functions must 
be controlled from the central or man- 
agement office. “Leave room for the 
play of the ingenuity and imagination 
of the tenants” in their community ac 
tivities, he said. “In these days of high 
unit costs, self-help with all of its de 
ficiencies is both a practical and moral 
thing to do.” 








Appearing at the i _ 


from a Private Developer for Public Housing Design, Construction, and Operation,”’ were (left to 


right) B. T. Fitzpatrick, Philip Klutznick, William Charney Viadeck, and Don V. Oesterling 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


The “Sight and Sound’’ Room, where numerous types of visual 
aids were on display, proved to be a popular feature of the meet- 
ing. NAHO’s Public Relations Committee sponsored the room. 
Mrs. Marion Massen, pictured above with Anatole A. Solow, left, 
and Dr. William Loring, right, was in charge of all arrangements. 
Besides keeping the room open all day Wednesday through the 
closing session on Friday so that delegates could confer with 
Public Relations C ittee bers on visual aids problems, 
the committee held five special demonstrations of audio-visual 
materials during the two and one-half days. Richard K. Bern- 





For the first time at a NAHO conference, wives and family 
members of delegates held a session of their own—and heard 
from Mrs. Henry Corner what they can do in their communities 
to further public housing. Mrs. Corner told the women that they 
should consider themselves ‘“‘the link between the professional 
and amateur viewpoints’’ on housing in their communities and 
that they could arouse interest in the subject through their clubs, 


church groups, the P. T. A., and similar organizations. When 






More than 200 strong, delegates went off Tuesday, October 
14, on chartered busses to view famed Niagara Falls and to have 
luncheon on the “other side’’ in Canada. Delegates also were 
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“SIGHT AND SOUND” 
ROOM— 


stein, Dan Ransohoff, and Mrs. Massen discussed and showed 
photographs, posters, etc., that can be used as exhibits; Scott 
Schmalhorst, Charles P. Penney, and Marion Gutman demon- 
strated radio and television techniques; Don Humble, Mr. Ranso- 
hoff, and Mrs. Massen showed how to use slides and filmstrips; 
Rose Morry, Mr. Bernstein, and Mrs. Massen told how local au- 
thorities can take advantage of low-cost film making techniques; 
and Drayton Bryant, George Bauer, Mr. Bernstein, and Mrs. 
Massen demonstrated techniques for staff and tenant training 
with visual aids. 





WIVES SESSION— 


NAHO wives can answer basic questions on the public housing 
program and know their own local situation, the answers to 
questions will come along naturally, she said. 

Mrs. John D. Lange, who was chairman of the session, also 
acted as hostess at the wives ‘“‘headquarters’’ room, where coffee 
was served every morning during informal discussions. 

Pictured above (left to right) are Mrs. Herbert J. Dahlke, 
Mrs. Corner, and Mrs. Lange. 





the guests of the Buffalo housing authority on tours of its projects 
and at a dedication ceremony. Another group of delegates were 
guests of the Toronto Housing Authority for an all-day tour. 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS —ELECTIONS — 





Newly elected officers and board members are (left to right) Ramsey Findlater, 
Albert LeFevre, Brown Nicholson, J. Gilbert Scheib. Others, not in the picture, are 
L. Walter Henslee, Joseph Lyons, James D. Richardson, Walter Simmons and Jess 
N. Swanson. All 1952 regional vice-presidents will serve also during 1953 as a result 
of adoption of the revised constitution (see page 416). 





NEW OFFICERS— 

Brown Nicholson, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Columbus, Georgia, was unanimous- 
ly elected president of the Association at 
the annual business meeting. Ramsey 
Findlater, Cincinnati, was named to 
the first vice-presidency and J. Gilbert 
Scheib of New Orleans was elected sec- 
ond vice-president. 

Elected to serve on the Board of Gov- 
ernors for three year terms were L. 
Walter Henslee, Galveston; Albert N. 
LeFevre, Benicia, California; Joseph H. 
Lyons, Providence; James D. Richard- 
son, Vallejo, California; Walter M. 
Simmons, Memphis; and Jess N. Swan- 
son, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Nicholson is a long time houser 
and has for years been active in the 
Association, having served as a member 
of the Board of Governors from 1941 
to 1945 and from 1950 to 1951, when 
he resigned from the board to becom¢ 
vice-president. 

Mr. Nicholson’s interest in housing 
dates back to the days when he was the 
general manager of one of the largest 
real estate firms in Columbus—a job 
in which he saw, through his experi- 
ence in the rental division of the firm, 
the need for a housing program for the 
city. He helped to organize the Co- 
lumbus authority and was one of the 
original commissioners appointed 14 
years ago. He served only one year as 
a commissioner, however, since his fel- 
low commissioners asked him to resign 
so that he could accept the job of execu- 
tive director—a post in which he has 
served ever since. 

When he was a sophomore at Mercer 
University in Macon, Georgia, Mr. 
Nicholson left school to enter the army, 
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first serving with the national guard 
on the Mexican border and during 
World War I with the Rainbow Divi- 
sion under General MacArthur in Eu- 
He went back to Mercer Uni- 
versity after the war to study business 
administration and law—and there he 
met and married the dean’s daughter, 
Martha Farrar. The Nicholsons’ only 
son, Brown, Jr., is now a senior in the 
law school at Mercer. 

An active worker in his community, 
Mr. Nicholson served during World 
War II as director of civilian defense 
for the Columbus-Fort Benning area; 
for four years was president of the 
Columbus community chest organiza 
tion; and has served as a member of 
the board of trustees of Mercer Uni- 


versity. He is past president of the 
junior chamber of commerce and now 
is a member of the chamber of com 
merce and the Kiwanis Club and a life 
member of the Fort Benning Officers 
Club. For Mr. Nicholson’s initial mes 
sage to NAHO members, see page 413. 


OTHER BUSINESS— 

Besides the election of officers, dele 
gates attending the business meeting 
heard the results of two recent consti 
tutional amendments (see page 416) 
and passed 14 resolutions. The dele 
gates commended Mr. Klein and John 
Ihider (see box below): voted their 
appreciation of former NAHO Presi 
dent Joseph A. Fowler, who was pre 
vented by illness from attending the 
conference; expressed appreciation to 
Lawrence M. Cox for his work in de 
veloping contracts for both the Title I 
and III programs; paid tribute to the 
late Howard Shaw; and adopted a reso 
lution of thanks to Buffalo municipal 
officials and to the commissioners and 
staff of the Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority for their generous hospitality 
to the conference. 

Other resolutions adopted (1) recom 
mended the appointment of a commit 
tee to study the adoption ot a code of 
ethics for the Association; (2) urged 
the president and the board to utilize 
the special experience and knowledge 
of minority group members in dealing 
with problems of minority groups by 
appointing them to all policy making 
bodies of the Association; (3) requested 
the board to encourage organization of 


(Continued column three, page 410) 





great leadership, 


RESOLUTIONS IN APPRECIATION OF— 
CLARENCE C. KLEIN 
“WHEREAS we recognize that many social, civic, and political organ 
izations from time to time have good leaders, but likewise do we recog 
nize that only once in a great many years does any organization have 





“Now Tuererore Be It Resorven that the membership of the Na 
tional Association of Housing Officials express a sentiment long since 
recognized—that our year just ended has experienced that great leader 
ship; and that each of us imprint in our hearts that example of forth 
rightness, powerful expression, unselfish devotion to cause and duty, and 
inspiring adherence to principle that has been written across this great 
land by our President and our friend, Clarence C. Klein.” 


JOHN IHLDER 

In appreciation of his many contributions to the Association and to 
the field of housing, delegates honored John Ihlder—who, after almost 
20 years as executive director of the Washington, D.C., housing authority, 
will retire December 31—with a resolution that read in part: 

“The accumulated wisdom and experience of this member . . . have 
enabled him and will continue to enable him to make one of the truly 
great and militant contributions to the movements, past and present, for 
better housing and living environments for American families.” 
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AWARDS WINNERS — 





DISTINGUISHED AWARDS— 


Ferd Kramer, Chicago mortgage 
banker and real estate man, this year 
received NAHO’s highest individual 
award for distinguished achievement 
in the fields of housing and urban rede- 
velopment, presented by Ernest J. 


Bohn, chairman of NAHO’s Awards 
Committee, at the annual banquet. At 
the same time, three local housing and 


redevelopment authorities — Memphis, 
Norfolk, and 


Nashville — received 


Winner of 
NAHO’s 1952 
award for 
individual 
distinguished 
achievement, 
Ferd Kramer, 
is pictured left 
receiving the 
illuminated 
plaque from 
Ernest J. Bohn. 


awards for their outstanding housing 
and redevelopment programs and Fres 
no County, California was honored for 
its rural nonfarm housing program. 
Mr. Kramer (pictured left above with 
Mr. Bohn) was cited for “pioneering 
aggressively and successfully in the new 
field of urban redevelopment,” for his 
advocacy of “sound public and private 
housing, redevelopment, and planning 
programs in his state and city,” and for 
the use of his “professional skills and 





Mayor Ben West (fourth from the left in the picture at the left) received the award for Nashville from Ernest Bohn. Others in 






organizational facilities to produce ac- 
tual, functioning demonstrations of the 
ideas he has evolved and championed.” 
His tireless efforts in behalf of Chi- 
cago’s major redevelopment undertak- 
ing—the New York Life Insurance 
Company’s rebuilding of 20 blocks of 
the city’s worst south side slums—were 
especially noted in the presentation 
(see October JourNaL, page 351). Mr. 
Kramer is president of Chicago’s Met- 
ropolitan Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil. Through his work as a member of 
the board of Michael Reese Hospital, he 
was responsible for the formation of the 
hospital’s planning staff, which has 
undertaken rebuilding of a large area 
of Chicago’s south side, and he was 
responsible for organization of the 
South Side Planning Board, which has 
been a prime promoter of the redevel- 
opment program. 
Memphis 

The Memphis Housing Authority 
was cited for its interest and coopera- 
tion in all housing problems of the 
city, which has brought it the support 
of the local chamber of commerce, real 
estate interests, builders organizations, 
and the newspapers. The authority was 
also cited for its effective program of 
new public housing under which it 
has more than 1100 new low-rent units 
under development and construction; 
for its redevelopment program under 
which it is making studies of two slum 
clearance areas. For its existing pro- 
gram of public housing, the authority 
was especially commended for its out- 
standing tenant activities program. 


the picture (left to right) are Dr. 1. L. Moore, W. E. Cheek, Floyd Adkisson, authority commissioners; Al Feldman, vice-chairman of 
the authority; Gerald Gimre, executive director; John H. Brandon, executive officer; and H. Sanders Anglea, vice-mayor. 

Charles L. Kaufman (left in the picture at the right) chairman of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority, re- 
ceived the award that went to Norfolk for its outstanding programs of housing and redevelopment. To the right of him in the pic- 
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ture are John D. Lange, NAHO executive director, and Lawrence M. Cox, executive director of the Norfolk authority. 
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MEMPHIS— 
Ernest Bohn and Edward F. Barry 





FRESNO COUNTY— 
Ernest Bohn and Hugo F. Allardt 





Norfolk 

The Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority was cited for its 
coordinated program of public housing 
and private redevelopment (sce Oc- 
tober JourNAL, page 355), and for its 
promotion of a minimum housing 
standards code for the city. Outstand- 
ing achievements cited for its public 
housing program were its good design 
of sites and buildings, the relationship 
of its projects to surrounding neighbor- 
hoods, and provision of community 
facilities. 

Nashville 

Nashville’s housing authority was se- 
lected as an outstanding local agency on 
the basis of its redevelopment and pub- 
lic housing programs and the coordina- 
tion of its programs with social and 
welfare groups in the city. The au- 
thority was cited for its progress on its 
redevelopment project (see October 
JournaL, page 360); for its public 
housing program of six new projects 
of 2525 units now under construction; 
and for its public relations and com- 
munity activities program. 

Fresno County 

The Fresno County housing authority 
was named for its award primarily be- 
cause of its progress in rural nonfarm 
projects in eight communities in the 
county and on urban projects in three 
communities—for a total of 310 units. 
The authority was cited for its success 
in getting the support of local govern- 
ments and local American Legion. posts 
for the projects in each of the 11 locali- 
ties. In addition, the authority was con- 
sidered to have operated an outstanding 
program in its 779 existing units of 
temporary war and veterans housing 
and farm labor camps. 
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COMMISSIONERS AWARDS— 

Another feature of the annual ban 
quet was the presentation of certificates 
to commissioners of local housing au 
thorities who had served for ten years 
or more on their local boards. Edward 
F. Barry, chairman of the Memphis 
Housing Authority, accepted the cer- 


tificates from Mr. Bohn on behalf of 


the more than 430 commissioners who 
were so honored. Twenty-two of the 
commissioners had served their local 
authorities 15 years or more and were 
awarded special 15-year certificates. 
They included Kathryn E. Bailey 
and Andrew S. Iddings, Dayton; L. M. 
Graves and Mr. Barry, Memphis; Grant 
A. Benson and John J. Larkin, Omaha; 
Richard J. Carmichael, Schenectady; 
B. C. Casanas, New Orleans; John 
Carroll, Boston; Charles L. Dolle, Jr., 
Columbus, Ohio; John H. Dwyer and 


Francis H. McGurn, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts; Marc J]. Grossman, Cleveland; 
Ray G. Hagstrom, Youngstown; S. H. 
Hirshberg and W. D. Mansfield, Mc 
Keesport, Edward J. 
Leonard, Allegheny County, Pennsyl 
vania; Harry W. Schacter, Louisville; 
D. D. Smith, Frankfort; H. P. Thorn, 
Martinsville, West Virginia; James C. 
Van Antwerp, Mobile: and George J. 
Walters, Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania; 


ANNUAL REPORTS— 

New York City and Atlanta, Georgia 
were the only two housing or redevel 
opment authorities to win certificates 
of outstanding merit in NAHO’s 
fourth reports competition. 
Miss Rose Morry, chairman of the 


annual 


Public Relations Committee, presented 
certificates to the New York and At 
lanta authorities—and 14 other housing 
and redevelopment agency winners 
at the luncheon at which Senator John 
j. Sparkman was the speaker. Miss 
Morry is shown below with Ira Bach of 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion, recipient of a certificate of merit. 
Special merit awards went to Corpus 
Christi, Texas and Providence. Win 
ners of certificates of merit were the 
Philadelphia and Chicago redevelop 
ment agencies and the Alaska, Balti 
more, Cambridge, Chattanooga, Ha 
wali, Memphis, San Antonio, San Ber 
nardino County, San Joaquin County, 
and Seattle housing authorities. 
Baltimore is the only housing author 
ity that has won an award every year 
of the contest and New York and Mem 
phis are three time winners. The 
Alaska, Hawaii, Providence, San An 
tonio, and Seattle housing authorities 
and the Philadelphia redevelopment 
authority are all two time winners. 


-L STATLER 
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EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITS AWARDS WINNERS— 


' 


EXHIBITS— 

On hand for NAHO’s seventh an- 
nual exhibit of building and mainten- 
ance products were 44 commercial ex- 
hibitors who took 53 spaces. Of the 44, 
13 were new to NAHO’s exhibit. 


EXHIBIT PRIZES— 

Drawings for exhibit attendance 
awards were made every day of the 
conference, with the climax coming at 
the final session on Friday when the 
$100 cash award, donated by NAHO, 
was made to Harry M. Zimmerman of 
New Orleans. 

Other awards—cash and merchan- 
dise—the winners, and the donors 
were: 

Cash: $5—Ernest Geichet, Monroe, 
Louisiana; Detroit Steel Products 
Window shields— Cecilia R. Lemmon, 
Utica, New York; Albert D. Smith 

and Company 
10 light fixtures—Frank W. Hannum, 

Jacksonville, Florida; Pass & Seymour 
Cash: $25—John B. Barnes, East St. 

Louis, Illinois; du Pont “Tontine” 
Room dehumidifier, C. B. Kornegay, 

Wilmington, North Carolina; Kel- 

vinator 
Outdoor picnic grill — Bernard E. 

Mason, Baltimore; Game-Time 
Cash: $25—Wayne F. Daugherty, 

Washington, D. C.; Truscon Steel 
25 pound Tennessee country ham— 

Miss Rose Morry, Seattle; Hunt 

Heater 
Cash: $20—Alice S. Watson, Corpus 

Christi; /. 4. Sexauer 
Cash: $30—J. H. Moore, Roanoke; 

]. A. Sexauer 
Disposall—W. M.. Page, Columbus, 

Georgia; Hotpoint 
Cash: $50—Edgar M. Ewing, Balti- 

more; ]/. A. Sexeuer 
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Harry Zimmerman received the $100 NAHO exhibit award from Maureen Lockett 
of Galveston, who drew his name for the award. 
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SPARKMAN DEDICATES LOW-RENT 
DEVELOPMENT IN CHATTANOOGA 

Senator John J. Sparkman, speaking 
at the October 3 dedication of Chatta- 
nooga’s Boone-Hysinger Homes (see 
picture below), said that money spent 
for slum clearance and low-rent public 
housing has been returned “a hundred- 
fold” in reduction of crime, disease, 
and delinquency. The new project is 
the first public low-rent housing built 
in Chattanooga with funds made avail- 
able by the Housing Act of 1949. 

Built on a vacant land site in East 
Chattanooga, the 400 unit project con- 
sists of 65 two-story and two one-story 
buildings, with units ranging in size 
from one through four bedrooms. The 
project, all-electric, uses TVA power. 
Many of the units will be used to re- 
house low-income families from a site 
being cleared with Title I funds for 
redevelopment as an industrial area. 
Construction of the project, designed 
by architect Selmon T. Franklin, be- 
gan in early 1951. By October of this 
year 230 families had moved in. 

In his dedication speech, Senator 
Sparkman said most people believe that 
a family once housed in a low-rent 
project remains there indefinitely and 
that the low-rent population is “static.” 
However, the senator said, many project 
families use public housing as a “half- 
way house between the slums and 
private housing.” When project families 
move into homes of their own they 
make way for other low-income 


families to enjoy the benefits of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing, he declared. 

Dedication ceremony guests of the 
Chattanooga Housing Authority and 
Executive Director R. K. Creighton in- 
cluded John Taylor Egan, Public Hous- 
ing Administration commissioner; 
Nathaniel Keith, director of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency’s slum 
clearance division; and A. R. Hanson, 
director of PHA’s Atlanta field office. 
Mayor P. R. Olgiati presided. 

At a special pre-dedication luncheon, 
Congressman Albert Gore, Democratic 
nominee for senator in Tennessee, ad- 
dressed an audience of 400 persons in- 
cluding congressmen from neighboring 
States. 


BENICIA CONSTRUCTION OK’D 
AFTER LONG LEGAL FIGHT 


After a year’s legal battle—involving 
two attempts to stop construction on its 
program by court injunction — the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Benicia, California was recently given 
the go-ahead signal to start construc- 
tion on a 75 unit, $727,000 public low- 
rent housing project. 

The injunctions were brought by a 
Benicia newspaper publisher, Harry D. 
Frane. In the first, brought in June 
1951, he contended that the city’s ap- 
proval of a preliminary loan from PHA 
to start planning the project was illegal 
until a referendum had been held in 
accordance with the provisions of a 
1950 amendment to the state constitu- 


tion that required such referenda. This 
motion was denied (see September 1951 
JOURNAL, page 300) in superior court 
by a ruling that held that approval of 
the program by the city council in Feb- 
ruary 1950—prior to passage of the 
amendment—made a referendum un 
necessary. 

The fight for the housing program 
was led by then Mayor Michael 
FitzGerald and later was carried on 
by other city officials. 

A second motion for an injunction 
to halt construction of the project was 
brought by Mr. Frane’s attorneys in 
the spring of 1952. This attempt was 
based on alleged illegality of the min 
utes of the city council meeting at 
which the preliminary loan was ap- 
proved. This motion was also denied 
by Superior Court Judge Joseph M. 
Raines after several city officials had 
testified that the council proceedings 
before the vote on the loan were cor 
rect as stated in the minutes. 

A motion for a rehearing of the 
trial was brought by Mr. Frane’s attor 
neys and denied by the superior court; 
no intention to appeal to the appellate 
court was filed before the August dead 
line. The second injunction thus died, 
giving the housing authority the go 
ahead on its construction program. 


SAGINAW PROJECT APPROVAL 
GIVEN AFTER LONG STRUGCLE 

A year-long struggle on the part of 
housing advocates to win approval of 
a public low-rent housing program for 
Saginaw, Michigan ended recently 
when the city council signed a coop 
eration agreement for a 216 unit project 
with the Saginaw Housing Commis 





Chattanooga’s Boone-Hysinger Homes, pictured right, was named for the late Doctors Luther E. Boone and Paris R. Hysinger, who 
practiced in the area in which the project is built. Shown in the picture left, with Senator Sparkman (second from left) are the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the two doctors. From left to right are: L. E. Boone, II!, Miss Lynda Boone, Mrs. Luther E. Boone, Jr., Mr. 
Boone, Mrs. Katherine H. Hinkle, and Miss Anne Hinkle. 
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sion. Plans for the project are almost 
complete and it is expected that con- 
struction can soon be started. Saginaw 
now has only war and veterans hous- 
ing. 

Most of the battle for the program 
was concentrated in less than a month’s 
time this past spring, after the city 
council rejected a proposed project site 
because some councilmen believed that 
residents of the site could not be prop- 
erly relocated. After an informational 
campaign—including an explanation of 
rehousing plans by project backers—the 
council reversed itself and approved the 
site. 

The adverse city council vote on 
March 17—5 to 2 against the project 
site—followed a campaign publicizing 
slum conditions in the city begun by 
housing backers in late 1951. After the 
unfavorable vote, a meeting was held 
at which housing commission members 
explained their relocation plans for 
site residents to the mayor, councilmen, 
and property owners. The East Side 
Inter-Area Committee on Housing fol- 
lowed up the meeting with a series of 
newspaper advertisements—one a re- 
print of a pro-housing editorial, one an 
appeal to local organizations, and the 
third an appeal to members of national 
organizations supporting housing. On 
April 7, three weeks after the original 
unfavorable housing vote, the city coun- 
cil met again to reconsider the site for 
the 216 unit project and this time voted 
favorably, 6 to 2. 


* 


PHILADELPHIA BI-RACIAL PROJECT 
CALLED SUCCESS BY DEVELOPER 

Flamingo Apartments, the _ first 
privately operated bi-racial apartment 
building in Philadelphia and among the 
first in the nation, now has 100 per 
cent occupancy, according to its devel- 
oper, Dr. Daniel Gevinson. The 15- 
story building, which has been in op- 
eration slightly over a year, was fi- 
nanced by the Irving Trust Company 
of New York, with Federal Housing 
Administration insurance on the mort- 
gage. 

The 300 unit apartment building in 
Philadelphia’s business district was be- 
gun despite advice to Dr. Gevinson that 
such a venture was “financial suicide.” 
Finished in October 1951, Flamingo 
Apartments now has all its units oc- 
cupied by middle-income tenants—half 
white and half Negro—paying rents 
averaging around $26 a room. There 
is a growing waiting list of applicants 
for the units, according to Dr. Gevin- 


son. 
Dr. Gevinson said in a NAHO con- 
ference talk in Buffalo on October 16 
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114, published in late August. 


inadequately explained figures. 





NAHO LETTER REVEALS LOOPHOLES 
IN LOS ANGELES POLICE REPORT 


Six major defects in the widely publicized Los Angeles police re- 
port on juvenile delinquency in housing projects are highlighted for 
local housing authorities in NAHO’s Local Authority Letter number 


Based on an analysis of the report made by the Los Angeles housing 
authority, the letter shows: (1) that the report did not claim to present 
established facts; (2) that it gave a completely misleading comparison 
of police calls answered in public housing projects and a private housing 
development; (3) that some of the figures used in the report were based 
on nothing more than a “loose statistical guess”; (4) that only incom- 
plete information was furnished in the report on the nature of the 
police calls reported; (5) that a completely misleading technique was 
used in comparing the number of juvenile arrestees in public housing 
with those in surrounding areas; and (6) that one section of the report 
comparing per capita costs of police services for the whole city, for 
blighted areas, and for public housing projects used misleading and 


Sent free to agency members of NAHO, the Local Authority Letter 
is available to individual members for 15 cents a copy. 








that occupancy in Flamingo Apart- 
ments is higher, maintenance costs low- 
er, and rent collection more prompt 
than in four all-white projects he also 
operates. Dr. Gevinson cited the finan- 
cial success of his venture as encour- 
agement to financiers in giving backing 
to similar projects in the future. 

Flamingo’s moderate rentals are pos- 
sible, Dr. Gevinson said, because more 
than half a million dollars in construc- 
tion costs was saved through design 
economies, such as back-to-back kit- 
chens and baths and the elimination of 
hung or plastered ceilings. The Ben- 
jamin Franklin medal for imaginative 
and appropriate use of building ma- 
terials in the project was presented by 
the Producers Council in July to the 
firm of Sweet and Schwartz, architects 
who designed the structure. 

Dr. Gevinson told NAHO delegates 
that the Flamingo project—which he 
called “an important step toward the 
ultimate democracy” — has operated 
with none of the expected tenant-man- 
agement problems. He attributed this 
smooth operation to “wonderful” co- 
operation from the tenants, whom he 
described as every-day people with 
“one identifying trait — educated 
minds.” 

To those who might build similar 
private developments, Dr. Gevinson 
made these recommendations for 
smoothing the way: (1) wide publicity 
—even before ground-breaking; (2) a 
big dedication ceremony at project 
opening, with attendant publicity; (3) 
a staff racially integrated from top to 






bottom; (4) advertising of the non- 
segregational rental policy; (5) an 
active program to make tenants feel 
welcome; (6) the formation of a tenant 
council similar to that set up by Fla- 
mingo tenants for management-tenant 
liaison. 


SANTA BARBARA UNITS FOR AGING 
DUE FOR NOVEMBER COMPLETION 

At least 14 of Santa Barbara’s aging 
citizens soon will have new homes in 
a row house project made possible by 
the local chapter of the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services. Due for 
November completion, the development 
started as a four unit project financed 
with a $25,000 gift from an AWVS 
chapter member; ten more units were 
made possible by additional gifts of 
$40,500 from 22 individuals and an 
organization of Santa Barbara aged 
people. A woman architect contributed 
her time and work in designing the 
project. 

Also scheduled for construction is a 
$25,000 “senior center,” due for com- 
pletion next spring. It will be built on 
project land for use as the AWVS 
chapter offices and as an activities cen- 
ter for project residents and others of 
Santa Barbara’s aging citizens. 

Project units will rent for $30 a 
month, with utilities paid by the 
AWVS. So far ten tenants have been 
selected by a three member board that 
is investigating applicants and choos- 
ing them for residence on the basis of 
physical and psychological need. The 


ten so far selected are all women—and 
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all over 70 years old—though aging 
single men and couples also are being 
considered. 

The project, to be operated by the 
AWVS chapter and managed by a 
woman who will also act as hostess at 
the “senior center,” is expected by 
AWVS chapter officers to be self-sup- 
porting. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION 
FOCUS OF TWO CHICAGO STUDIES 

Officially and unofficially Chicago is 
eyeing a program of neighborhood con- 
servation and early in the new year 
is expected to hear recommendations on 
how the city should get into such a 
program and what can be done in 
specific neighborhoods to clean them 
up. 

The city, officially, is attacking the 
over-all problem of setting up a coordi- 
nated conservation program and the 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council, a citizen agency, is working 
toward finding the answer to why 
neighborhoods deteriorate and what can 
be done to combat such deterioration. 

The city is working through its 
interim commission on neighborhood 
conservation, appointed by Mayor 
Martin H. Kennelly in mid-summer on 
recommendation of the city council's 
committee on planning. Headed up by 
James C. Downs, Jr., Chicago’s hous- 
ing and redevelopment coordinator, the 
committee is made up of representa- 
tives of city departments, the plan com- 
mission, the land clearance commis- 
sion, the Chicago Dwellings Asso- 
ciation, the housing authority, and city 
council committees that have related 
interests. 

The committee is studying (1) the 
feasibility of establishing a permanent 
city agency for coordinating and direct- 
ing a conservation program; (2) ways 
of expanding and correlating the ac 
tivities of neighborhood conservation 
groups with those of such official 
bodies as the plan comission, the land 
clearance commission, the park district, 
the housing authority, and other public 
agencies; (3) possible amendments to 
city ordinances on minimum housing 
standards, conversions, and land use 
control; and (4) additional state legis- 
lation to enable the city to carry out a 
neighborhood conservation program. 

On the unofficial side, the housing 
and planning council is undertaking 
a study to determine the causes of 
neighborhood deterioration and how 
the process can be reversed. It will use 
as the basis of its study a recently com- 
pleted survey of the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood area on Chicago’s south side, 
which gives details of who live in the 
area, where they come from, what they 
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SENATOR LODGE DEDICATES WORCESTER PROJECT 
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Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts is pictured above cutting the 
ribbon at the formal opening of the Worcester, Massachusetts housing authority's 
Great Brook Valley Gardens (see August JOURNAL, page 267). Senator Lodge said 
in his dedicatory speech that if we could “‘organize peace’’ in the world “the energies 
that we now devote to military development could be channelled into construction 
of many other great works like this.” Great Brook Valley Gardens, a 600-unit federally 
aided project, is a part of the over-all development of the area, which includes a state 
aided project and proposed privately built dwellings. 





work at, and where they live and un- 
der what conditions. The survey was 
made by the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference and the South 
Side Planning Board and released in 
October. 

The housing and planning council 
study is expected to reveal, on the basis 
of the facts gathered in the earlier 
survey, what factors—social, economic, 
and physical—contribute to neighbor- 
hood declines and what means can be 
used to rejuvenate areas worth saving. 

Before beginning its own study, the 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council studied conservation programs 
being used in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York. 

Reginald R. Isaacs, director of the 
Michael Reese Hospital planning staff, 
who will be working part-time on the 
housing and planning council’s study, 
and Jack M. Siegel, formerly of the 
city council's housing committee staff, 
head up the staff engaged especially 
for the work. Consultants on the project 
are Walter Gropius, formerly chairman 
of the department of architecture at 
Harvard University, and Walter H. 
Blucher, executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 


NEW YORK CITY INTENSIFIES 
HOUSING LAW ENFORCEMENT 

New York City, in an_ intensive 
campaign for enforcement of housing 
safety and sanitary ordinances, recent 
ly took six steps toward the elimina 
tion of unsafe and insanitary slum 
housing: 


1—Mayor Impellitteri appointed 20 
new inspectors to the staff of the city’s 
department of housing and building, 
which handles enforcement of the mul- 
tiple dwellings code, and promised the 
addition of 75 more inspectors as soon 
as they were available. These 95, added 
to an existing staff of 190, would give 
the department a 285 man inspection 
force. 


2—Started a house-to-house inspec- 
tion survey in the Harlem area and 
in Brooklyn and made plans to carry 
the inspection into other parts of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. Inspection of 
Harlem is expected to take at least a 
year. 


3—A $650,000 addition to the city 
budget was ordered by the mayor to 
pay for the addition of 110 persons to 
the clerical, inspection, and enforce- 
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ment staff of the housing and buildings 
department. 

4—The mayor ordered a review of 
city court handling of safety and sani- 
tary housing law enforcement and the 
city’s chief magistrate, Judge John M. 
Murtagh, recommended to his sub- 
ordinates on the city bench that jail 
sentences, as well as fines, be imposed 
for dangerous violations of the multiple 
dwellings law. 

Judge Murtagh — in answer to the 
mayor's request that special study be 
given adjournments and time allow- 
ances granted violating landlords in 
city courts—said he had directed magis- 
trates not to grant more than one ad- 
journment in cases of multiple dwell- 
ings violations involving danger to hu- 
man life. The chief magistrate also 
said that suspended sentences would be 
given only in those cases where violat- 
ing building owners agreed to remove 
violations at once (the mayor earlier 
recommended that jail sentences in such 
cases be suspended). 

5—In one of several appeals to state 
and federal officials for help in clean- 
ing up the city’s slums, Mayor Impellit- 
teri asked the chairman of a joint 
state legislative committee on housing 
and multiple dwellings to help in 
passing a statute that would make cer- 
tain violations of the multiple dwellings 
code “offenses” instead of misde- 
meanors, which would make for quick- 
er court action in disposing of such 
cases. 

6—The city’s corporation counsel 
was ordered by the mayor to draft bills 
for presentation to the 1953 legislature 
that would change the city charter, 
placing all safety and sanitary code in- 
spection and enforcement under one de- 
partment to do away with existing over- 
laps and conflicts in operation and 
authority. 

These moves—coupled by Mayor 
Impellitteri with requests to state and 
federal officials for more money and 
better legislation to expand New York’s 
slum clearance and public housing pro- 
grams—were made on the recommen- 
dation of a six man board appointed 
by the mayor to study housing condi- 
tions after a Brooklyn tenement fire 
took seven lives. The board, headed by 
Robert Moses, city construction coor- 
dinator, was made up of representatives 
from the New York City Housing 
Authority, the city health department, 


the city planning commission, and 
Mayor Impellitteri’s administrative 
staff. 


Manhattan Borough President Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, in a statement sent to 
Moses’ committtee before its recom- 
mendations were released, urged that 
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city and private agencies begin an in- 
tensive campaign to get rid of code 
violations, encourage building rehabili- 
tation where possible, and clean up 
streets, vacant lots, and whole neigh- 
borhoods as community projects. Mr. 
Wagner also recommended that state 
legislation be passed authorizing the 
city to make essential building repairs 
where landlords failed to do so after 
proper notice of violation. Such legis- 
lation, Mr. Wagner said, should give 
the city a property lien on buildings 
repaired in that way. 


KANSAS CITY OK’S $1.5 MILLION 
REDEVELOPMENT BOND ISSUE 

Kansas City, Missouri voters ap- 
proved a 1.5 million dollar urban re- 
development bond issue by a larger 
than three-to-one majority in an Aug- 
ust 6 vote. Proceeds from the general 
obligation bond issue will be used as 
the city’s share in financing of federal- 
ly aided redevelopment projects. The 
issue carried by a vote of 74,900 to 20,- 
859. 

Kansas City now has three such fed- 
erally aided redevelopment projects in 
planning stages, selected from among 
seven areas surveyed for redevelopment 
in 1951. After the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s slum clearance di- 
vision approved a final planning ad- 
vance in January of this year, the Kan- 
sas City plan commission (the city’s 
redevelopment agency) began final 
planning of what is known as the 
Attucks project—40 slum acres that will 
be cleared and used for two shopping 
centers and 700 to 800 middle-income 
apartment units in garden apartment 
buildings. 

A second project, also covering slum 
land, was given federal approval for 
a final planning advance in July: 19 
acres of slums to be cleared for off- 
street parking areas, office building 
space, and light industry. 

Preliminary studies are being com- 
pleted for another 5.5 acre project in 
the city’s business district, an area to 
be used for off-street parking and free- 
way entrances. 


DISCRIMINATION OUTLAWED IN 
CLEVELAND REDEVELOPMENT 

Cleveland’s city government adopted 
in September an ordinance forbidding 
any racial or religious discrimination 
or segregation in the sale, use, or lease 
of land redeveloped by the city plan- 
ning commission. The ordinance pro- 
vides that the city can cancel any con- 
tract or interest in the land if dis- 
crimination or segregation is practiced 
and enjoins all city departments to aid 
the planning commission in enforcing 
the provisions of the ordinance. 


Specifically, the ordinance provides: 
(1) “that each redevelopment contract 
and each conveyance of project land” 
must have “conditions and covenants” 
prohibiting discrimination against or 
segregation of individuals or groups be- 
cause of religion, color, or national 
origin; (2) that all redevelopment con- 
tracts and conveyances must specify that 
no one acquiring or using project land 
can establish or permit discriminatory 
practices on that land. 

The new Cleveland ordinance fol- 
lows a policy set by the city council 
when it signed a cooperation agree- 
ment with the Cleveland housing 
authority in 1950 (see March 1950 
JournaL, page 80) that included a 
clause prohibiting racial and religious 
discrimination and segregation in the 
operation of public housing projects, 
including the fixing of rentals and the 
selection of tenants. 


ELECTIONS— 

(Continued from page 403) 

chapters; (4) urged appointment of a 
committee on collegiate education; 
and (5) endorsed the statement of the 
retiring president, Mr. Klein, that local 
authorities explore the full possibility 
of informational activity in the public 
housing program. 


REDEVELOPMENT SECTION— 

New officers of the Redevelopment 
Section, elected at its combined business 
and discussion meeting, are: CHAIRMAN 
—Gerald Gimre, Nashville;  Vice- 
CHairMaNn—John Searles, ]r., Wash- 
ington; Memsers-at-Larce — Frederic 
A. Fay, Richmond; the Reverend Leo 
A. Geary, Buffalo; Mark Herley, De- 
troit; Leslie O’Gwynn, Cleveland; 
Richard L. Steiner, Baltimore; Dr. Irvin 
W. Underhill, Philadelphia. Regional 
representatives elected to the executive 
committee are: New ENcLanp—/oseph 
Benedict, Worcester; MippLe ATLANTIC 
—John Robin, Pittsburgh; Nort Cen- 
traL—Ilra Bach, Chicago; SouTHeast- 
ERN—Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk; 
SoutHwest—R. Redding Stevenson, 
Little Rock; Pactric SovutHwest— 
James Lash, San Francisco; Pactric 
Nortuwest—Floyd Ratchford, Port- 
land. 


T & M SECTION— 

Charles J. Harris, chief of the main- 
tenance engineering section of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority, was 
elected 1952-1953 chairman of the Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Section at its 
business meeting. William Schlenke of 
Pittsburgh was named vice-chairman 
and Carl A. Sorg of Washington was 
elected secretary. 
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TWO COURTS GET 
CASES ON HOUSING 
AND SEGREGATION 


Two recent court cases have chal- 
lenged policies of racial segregation in 
public housing—one of them for the 
first time bringing the issue into the 
federal courts. 

In the federal court case, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People on September 8 filed 
a complaint in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
on behalf of 13 Negroes in Savannah, 
Georgia. The complaint, levelled 
against the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, asks the court to prevent 
the agencies from giving financial as- 
sistance to a new low-rent project in 
Savannah, which is planned for all- 
white occupancy. In the second case, 
the NAACP filed a complaint for two 
Negroes in San Francisco, alleging that 
the plaintiffs and 14 other applicants 
were denied admission to a new public 
housing project solely because of race. 

Federal Court 

Still waiting to be heard is the peti- 
tion against the federal agencies. The 
13 complainants face eviction from 
their homes to make way for the new 
low-rent project to be built by the 
Savannah housing authority in a pre- 
dominantly white area. Basis of the 
suit, which seeks to prevent use of 
federal funds in the project unless it is 
opened to tenancy by both races, is that 
by giving financial assistance to the 
project, the federal government is vio- 
lating (1) the life, liberty, and property 
rights guaranteed by the fifth amend- 
ment to the constitution; (2) provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1949 giving eligi- 
bility preference to former occupants of 


public housing sites; and (3) federal . 


law and public policy assuring equal 
rights and benefits to all citizens. The 
plaintiffs claim that each of them is en- 
titled to preferential consideration and 
qualifies for low-rent housing but, 
under the authority’s plan for the proj- 
ect, will be denied it because of their 
race. 

The date the case will come up for 
consideration was still uncertain when 
the JouRNAL went to press. 

State Court 

Meanwhile, the NAACP won its case 
against the San Francisco housing au- 
thority in superior court of California. 
Judge Melvyn I. Cronin, on October 1, 
ruled that “the segregation alleged to 
have been undertaken . . . is unlawful 
discrimination in violation of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
(Continued column three, page 412) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

1952 1951 

September 98,000 i 
First nine months 866,800 


96,400 
866,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1952 1951 
September $ 988,000,000 $ 912,000,000 
First nine months $7 663,000,000 $7 794,000,000 


_ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and | Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total multi-family) 








September First nine September First nine 
1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Number 11,300 139,500 14,800 161.000 
Per cent to total 11.5 17.2 15.4 18.6 


Source: Bureau ot Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


September First nine September First nine 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Private 97,100 818, 800 95,300 , 799,500 
Public 900 48,000 1,100 66.500 
Total “98,000 866,800 96,400 “866.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 











September First nine September First nine 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Urban 50,800 469,800 49,400 481,000 
Rural nonfarm 47,200 397,000 47,000 385,000 
Total 98,000 866,800 96,400 866,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 1951 
August $ 1,597,783,000 $ 1,448,967,000 
First eight months $11,656,964,000 $10.938,936.000 
During August, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles amounted to 
$162,191,000. GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration amounted 


to $202,746,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 23 per cent of total record- 
ings. 





Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
__ Administration, Veterans Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 of less) 





1952 1951 
August 270,091 252.794 
First eight months 1,978,592 1,926,748 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 








LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles 11, VI, VIN, and 1X) 








September First nine September First nine 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 

Number of projects 16 180 39 396 
Dwelhng units 1,629 32,049 6,449 54,033 
Dollar amount $13,298,550 $251,424,050 $50,562,554 $132,651,068 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1952 1951 
August $2.309 $2.207 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 
1952 1951 
September 118.7 118.7 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics * 
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Housing Bonds, Notes 


caught in tight national money market 


Two major developments arose on 
the public housing financing front dur- 
ing September and October: (1) sale of 
the fourth issue of long-term housing 
bonds under the Housing Act of 1949 
at interest rates that reached an all-time 
high for these securities and (2) can- 
cellation of two issues of temporary 
notes, one set for October 30 and an- 
other scheduled for November. The 
two sales were cancelled because no ac- 
ceptable bids were received on the 
previous (October 9) issue and the 
notes were recalled. 

Primary explanation of these devel- 
opments is that the general money mar- 
ket is estimated by many financing au- 
thorities to be the tightest in ten years, 
affecting all types of bond _ issues. 
Further, an unusually high volume of 
municipal bonds on the market has ab 
sorbed much of the money ordinarily 
available for purchase of long-term 
housing bonds. In the short-term field, 
commercial banks, which normally buy 
most of the local authority notes, have 
been hit with a combination of heavy 
demands for funds, thereby lowering 
their reserves to a point approaching 
the legal limit, and a new Federal Re- 
serve Board policy against buying up 
some of the obligations of these banks 
to replenish their reserves. Hence, com- 
mercial banks are neither so willing 
nor so able as formerly to invest in 
housing notes. 

Long-Term Bonds 

When the fourth issue of housing 
bonds was put on the market Septem- 
ber 23, the investment banking syndi- 
cate headed by Blyth and Company, 
Lehman Brothers, and Phelps, Fenn 
Company was awarded the whole lot, 
totalling $170,719,000. Average inter- 
est rate on the issue, in which 79 local 
housing authorities in 23 states partici- 
pated, was 2.544 per cent, in contrast 
to rates on the three earlier issues that 
averaged 2.073, 2.051, and 1.959 per 
cent. Two syndicates bid on the bonds 
but the other group’s rates for all issues 
were higher. In accepting the bids, the 
Public Housing Administration noted 
that they were high but authorized ac- 
ceptance “because of present money 
market conditions.” The PHA warned, 
however, that “unless there is a marked 
reduction in interest cost for securities 
of this quality, no more bonds will be 
offered for sale during the balance of 
this year.” 
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Bonds are expected to be delivered 
to purchasers a week in advance of the 
scheduled November 23 deadline. Early 
in November, several weeks prior to 
delivery, most of the bonds had already 
been disposed of in secondary sales, 
leaving something less than 20 million 
dollars of the more than 170 million 
still to be sold. Quick movement of this 
latest issue is in contrast to the second- 
ary marketing of the last group, put up 
for sale in January, some of which are 
still going begging and are being of- 
fered to buyers at a discount. The new 
issue—offering buyers a much higher 
return—will further depress the mar- 
ket for the January issue. 

Temporary Notes 

When, on October 9, almost all of 
$116,354,000 in temporary housing 
notes received no acceptable bids from 
buyers, the issue was recalled and two 
sales scheduled for later in October and 
for November were cancelled. Only the 
Chicago Housing Authority was able 
to sell its notes at interest rates no high- 
er than the PHA ceiling of 1.2 per 
cent; CHA sold a total of $25,150,000 
in notes for rates running from 1.1 to 
1.2 per cent. The entire issue went 
to 11 local banks. Paul S. Freedman, 
controller for the authority, credited 
friendly relations with Chicago banks, 
built up over a period of years, with 
his success in marketing CHA notes 
where other authorities failed. Mr. 
Freedman noted that the authority’s 
policy of offering notes to local banks 
whenever possible has paid off in an 
average interest rate on temporary fi- 
nancing during the last five vears that 
is lower than any other authe‘sity’s in 
the country. 

That most of the notes in the Octo- 
ber 9 offering went unsold is due, ac- 
cording to financial institutions that us- 
ually buy the notes, to the unrealistic 
interest ceiling (1.2 per cent) placed on 
them by PHA. These bankers claim 
that at that rate there is no market 
for the notes. But PHA established 
the ceiling according to a formula link- 
ing housing notes to federal treasury 
notes and feels that, because of the in- 
trinsic value of these tax exempt, gov- 
ernment backed notes, market con- 
ditions should not affect their attrac- 
tiveness to investors. However, regard- 
less of the soundness of the notes, com- 
mercial banks point out, current com- 
petition for investment funds dictates 


an interest rate higher than 1.2 per 
cent. Perhaps indicative of the market 
for short-term heusing notes is the re- 
cent sale of New York City Housing 
Authority notes for its state aided pro- 
gram at rates from 1.29 to 1.33 per 
cent. 

With the apparent stalemate in mar- 
keting of temporary loan notes, PHA 
has cancelled all issues until a new 
policy for selling them can be worked 
out. 

Fiscal Policy Committee 

The developments outlined above 
involve two questions of particular con- 
cern to NAHO’s Fiscal Policy Commit- 
tee, which was recently 
1952-53, with L. 
Galveston 


named for 
Walter Henslee of 
reappointed as chairman. 
The first question relates to choice of 
bond counsel for permanent financing. 
In December of last year, NAHO’s 
Board of Governor’s went on record tn 
favor of a change in‘the traditional 
policy of selecting bond counsel—put- 
ting the selection in the hands of the 
purchasers rather than the sellers. The 
board’s approval of the change was for 
experimental purposes only—for trial 
on the next issue released (see Febru- 
ary JourNAL, page 43). The September 
sale thus became the first one in which 
the new policy was in effect and the 
one on which the question of who will 
select bond counsel in the future is 
to be decided. The committee will 
make its recommendation, on the 
basis of the September sale, to the board 
when it meets in December, after dis- 
cussing the question at a meeting called 
for November 20. 

The other question on the committee 
meeting agenda will be whether or not 
it should recommend a new PHA 
policy for marketing temporary notes 
to break the impasse at whicl these 
notes now stand. 








COURTS— 

(Continued from page 411) 

United States and the laws and general 
public policy of the state of California 
and the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco.” Judge Cronin ordered the 
authority to abandon its segregation 
policy, to cease considering race or color 
in allocation of housing units, and to 
certify the two plaintiffs in the suit for 
admission to its new project. The au- 
thority is planning to appeal the deci- 
sion to a higher court. 
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THE NAHO 
PRESIDENT’S CORNER 








I assume the responsibilities as presi- 
dent of NAHO with a deep feeling of 
humility and hope. My main hope is 
that you have not made a mistake in 
electing me as your president for the 
coming year. I also hope that, with the 
help of a most excellent Board of Gov- 
ernors and the membership, this com- 
ing year can be made one of the most 
yutstanding in NAHO history. 

I know that certain people in NAHO 
are expecting certain policies of a presi- 
dent from south Georgia. I know of 
that expectation as the result of certain 
questions put to me after arriving in 
Buffalo. But I have an idea that I am 
going to surprise a lot of people. I have 
asked the members of the Board of 
Governors, and I am asking the mem- 
bership, to make recommendations im- 
mediately to the NAHO office for 
appointments to the various national 
committees. It shall be my policy to ap- 
point men and women to these com- 
mittees solely on a basis of past serv- 
ice and possible future service to 
NAHO and the housing program. I do 
not intend to appoint a single person 
simply because he is from a certain 
region or represents a certain group. 

I have some ideas for NAHO that I 
shall propose to the Board of Governors 
and hope that they can be carried out. 
And I might say at this time that the 
Board of Governors is going to be all 
that the name implies. 


Public Relations 

One of the first things that I hope for 
is that we, as an entire organization, 
can start immediately on a selling cam- 
paign for our housing program — a 
selling campaign first to our own selves 
—executive directors, commissioners, 
and employees—with the idea that we 
in turn will conduct a serious selling 
campaign in every community in the 
United States in which a local author- 
ity is located. I firmly believe, with all 
due respect to everyone concerned, that 
if a proper public relations program had 
been carried out and a good selling job 
had been done in our communities— 
and it must be done at the community 
level—we would not have the opposi- 
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tion to public housing that we have to- 
day. I would like to pay tribute to our 
Public Relations Committee, our Man- 
agement Committee, and all the other 
committees that have been doing a good 
job in this respect. They have not, how- 
ever, had the active support of the 
entire membership that they have de- 
served. I am going to suggest that the 
Public Relations Committee be in- 
creased to the number and type of peo- 
ple necessary to enable every local 
authority to do a better selling job in 
its own community, even if it means 
the preparation and actual writing of 
speeches and the development of other 
methods of encouraging local author- 
ities in this work. To me this approach 
is not only important but absolutely 
necessary if we are to successfully de- 
fend our program. 


Joint Program 

At the risk of seeming naive and too 
idealistic, | think that NAHO should 
make a serious effort to bring together 
all the forces in this country producing 
housing, with the idea of our working 
sointly toward the goal of a decent 
home for every American family. Some 
of you will laugh, visualizing that I 
am suggesting that we get Herb Nelson 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to sit down with the 
public housing group and agree on an 
over-all program. I am not quite that 
naive, because I do not believe that 
Herb Nelson would every agree to 
any such thing. However, there are 
hundreds of smart realtors throughout 
this country who will agree that this 
joint effort should be given a trial. I 
should like to publicly invite the heads 
ot a!l organizations interested in the 
preduction and financing of homes to 
participate in such an over-all group. 

Some time ago I had a letter from 
Mr. Joseph C. Hazen, Jr., Executive 
Editor of House and Home Magazine, 
which enclosed an advance proof of 
an article by Mr. Alan Brockbank, 
president of the National Association 
of Home Builders, which was to ap- 
pear in the September issue of House 
and Home. Mr. Hazen asked for my 


comments. I am frank to state that I 
was amazed when | read Mr. Brock- 
bank’s article. Mr. Brockbank stated 
first that he believes “in free enter- 
prise and the profit incentive.” With 
that statement I heartily agree, because 
free enterprise and the profit incentive 
are the basic foundation of our whole 
economy. But he goes on to say that 
“in a Christian country there is no 
excuse for anyone being allowed to 
make a profit from human misery, and 
there is no reason why a landlord 
should be allowed to make a profit 
renting substandard homes that are not 
fit to live in.” We all certainly agree 
with that statement. 

Mr. Brockbank finally lists a six 
point program—and | think it is time 
for all of us to re-evaluate our positions 
and see how much of this six-point pro- 
gram of the home builders we can con- 
scientiously approve. The six-point pro- 
gram is as follows: 

}J—Every community 


must require of all 


landlords that their housing meet mini 
health, 


mum standards of safety, and 


sanitation; 


~ 


2—Every community should launch a vig 
orous program of clean-up and paint 
up; 

3—All property 

unsound 


found to be structurally 

immediately con 
demned, vacated, and removed in ac 
cordance with a city wide plan; 

4—Where whole found to be 
beyond repair, the buildings should be 


demolished under city 


should be 


areas are 


authority, with 
a complete plan for writing off the 
period of years through 
[1 am afraid that Mr. 
Brockbank 1s rather naive if he expects 
this cost to be paid through local tax 
ation.| 

—~A direct subsidy 


cost over a 


local taxation; 


A) 


plan should be de- 
veloped through the welfare agencies 
to help people afford to 
pay for proper housing. This should be 
done entirely on the basis of need and 
the welfare agencies should insist that 
contributions will be made 
when the family so aided is in clean, 
safe, sanitary housing. 
6—All segments of the building industry 
must immediately and 
tack the problem of developing lower- 
cost housing for rent and for sale. 
We public housers, of course, will 
be violently opposed to Point No. 5, 
providing that a direct subsidy shall be 
paid landlords through a local welfare 
agency. We do not believe that this 
plan will work—and I don’t think Mr. 
Brockbank has thought of all the im- 
plications of this plan . . . the terrific 
added burden to the welfare agencies, 
with its attendant costs; the hundreds 
of thousands of families not now 
known to welfare agencies but who 
would be on relief under his plan; and 
the numerous other objections that 
make this plan entirely unacceptable. 
I replied to the editor, first making 
it clear that my statement represented 


who cannot 
only 


these 


vigorously at 
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purely my own personal views and not 
the views of NAHO or any other or- 
ganization. I replied that I was heartily 
in agreement with most of what Mr. 
Brockbank had said. I stated that “if 
all of Mr. Brockbank’s recommenda- 
tions could be put into effect immediate- 
ly, if we should reach that happy state 
of affairs wherein private enterprise 
would think first of their communities 
and the people therein, where city gov- 
ernments all over the country would 
forget local politics and pass and en- 
force ordinances that would completely 
remove these horrible shacks from the 
picture, I would gladly endorse Mr. 
Brockbank’s article. The actual picture, 
however,” I stated, “is that we see 
on every hand every day, too many 
owners of substandard property who 
think only in terms of their personal 
income and we see too many city 
governments afraid to antagonize these 
property owners.” I stated that we are 
actually faced with one of two sit- 
uations. We are either going to have a 
subsidized housing program—or we are 
going to have thousands of families 
living under the conditions described 
by Mr. Brockbank. 
Low Costs 

As to Point No. 6 of his program— 
“all segments of the building industry 
must immediately and vigorously at- 
tack the problem of developing lower- 
cost housing for rent and for sale”— 
I stated that from my experience both 
as a private realtor and as a public 
houser “if that policy had been followed 
years ago, we probably would not have 
a public housing program today.” And 
I firmly believe that the extent of fu- 
ture public housing should depend up- 
on the way that private enterprise car- 
ries out Mr. Brockbank’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Those, my friends, are my views. I 
know that some of you will heartily 
disagree with some of them. However, 
we have been heartily disagreeing in 
NAHO for a long period of years and 
I can only state that life would be in- 
deed uninteresting if we all agreed on 
everything. I believe, however, that if 
NAHO for the next 12 months will fol- 
low this three-point program of mine, 
namely: 

1—An educational program for ourselves 

and our employees 

2—An educational program in every local 

community in this country that has a 
housing authority 

3—An attempt to bring the opposing forces 

a little nearer to an agreement 
—I believe that my time and effort 
spent as your president will not have 
been in vain. 
Brown Nicholson, November 1952 
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Box Score 


PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | 


States 


391 


(As of September 30, 1952) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
Localities 


9597 


(URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


Amount 


$205.826,000 


I[ncludes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 


Islands. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas 


Development 








Approved Approved | Activities Approved 
Localities 174 66 14 
Projects -- 97 22 
Title | Assistance Approved 
Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 164 85 8 — 15 
Amounts $4,971,000 $3,517,000 $29,288,000 $50,179,000 
Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE II! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of September 30, 1952) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units ‘States 
1109 362.2731 442 


1Excluding cancellations. 
2Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands. 





Localities 
Units 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Requested 


1699 
360,651 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number 
1047 355,662 


Units 


Approved by 
_President_ 
1049 


356,122 





+ 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 





Projects 


1209 





Progress of Projects 


Site Approved 


Construction Started 


Localities 


708 


Completed 








Localities 886 573 287 
Units 249,483 140,163 45,368 
Projects 1561 934 427 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of September 30, 1952) 
Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
15,399 $73,788,198 5377 7656 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Association News 





The NAHO 1952-53 organization 
year will be set to go by the first of De- 
cember. A two day meeting of the 
Board of Governors to review the bud- 
get for the year is scheduled for 
December 8 and 9 in Chicago. Mean- 
while, early in November, President 
Brown Nicholson met with staff mem- 
bers in Columbus, Georgia to discuss 
committee appointments and work 
for the year ahead. The schedule calls 
for all committees to be set up and the 
1953 Directory of Officers and Board of 
Governors, Regional Councils, Com- 
mittees, Sections, and Chapters to be 
distributed by the end of the year. 

A number of committees held their 
final meetings for 1952 during the an- 
nual conference: Commissioners Com- 
mittee, Committee on Research and 
Statistics, Fiscal Policy Committee, 
Management Committee, Membership 
Committee, Public Relations Commit- 
tee, Retirement Committee, Redevelop- 
ment Section Executive Committee. Of 
last year’s committees, at least two 
were almost fully set to go to work 
again as of early November: (1) the 
Fiscal Policy Committee, with L. Wal- 
ter Henslee reappointed as chairman 
and with most of last year’s members 
to continue to serve, and (2) the Fed- 
eral-Local Relations Committee, with 
Oliver C. Winston of Baltimore to con- 
tinue for another year as chairman. A 
November 20 meeting of the Fiscal 
Policy Committee was called early in 
the month to get into the current 
financing problems covered in the 
article on page 412. 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 

Following action of the Board of 
Governors at its August 25 meeting, au- 
thorizing affiliation of NAHO on a 
“special group” basis with the Nation- 
al Conference of Social Work, Albert 
G. Rosenberg, supervisor of communi- 
ty and tenant relations of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, was appointed as 
the Association’s official representative 
to the conference. The board’s author- 
ization came after it had, in previous 
meetings, noted the need for closer co- 
operation between social workers and 
housers, after the Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare was _reconsti- 
tuted, and after NAHO sponsored a 
housing exhibit at the 1952 social work 
meeting in Chicago. 

Plans are already well under way 
for NAHO to participate in the 1953 
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annual meeting program of the social 
work conference, to be held in Cleve 
land May 31 to June 5. As yet it is 
uncertain what aspects of the confer 
ence program will bear particularly on 
housing and redevelopment but NAHO 
has suggested several topics for discus 
sion at major meetings and a number 
of possible speakers. Miss Alice Bro- 
phy of the New York City Housing 
Authority substituted for Mr. Rosen 
berg as NAHO representative at a 
meeting of groups associated with the 
national conference called in New York 
in October to discuss their parts in the 
program. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Two hundred leaders from local 
housing authorities and other commu- 
nity agencies in the Pacific northwest 
attended the 11th annual conference of 
NAHO’s Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council in Seattle September 18 and 
19. 

The conference was pegged to com- 
munity housing problems and embraced 
a wide variety of subjects, including fi- 
nancing of private residential construc- 
tion, providing housing for military 
and civilian defense workers, migrant 
farm labor housing problems, surveys 
of community needs, the low-rent_ pro- 
gram, the application of urban rede- 


velopment to larger cities in the area, 
and the relationship of housing supply 
to industrial development. 

In the discussion sessions the dele 
gates agreed that the problems of 
housing the aged and of providing ade 
quate housing for families who work 
on farms are two of the most critical 
ones requiring concerted community 
action. 

Headline speakers included Clarence 
C. Klein, NAHO’s then president, who 
spoke at the opening luncheon ses- 
sion and the closing banquet; L. R. 
Durkee, regional representative of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
John G. Melville, director of the San 
Francisco field office of PHA; B. M. 
Pettit of San Diego, former member of 
the NAHO Board of Governors; and 
Walter L. Duffy, regional director of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

Said to be one of the most chal- 
lenging sessions was that chaired by 
John Scott of the Housing Authority 
of Portland, which covered the ques- 
tion: “Is Public Housing a Welfare 
Program?” Mr. Pettit’s talk and the 
discussion that followed concluded that 
housing officials have a responsibility to 
work with social workers to a greater 
degree than they now do. 

At the final banquet, the retiring re- 
gional president, S. Frank Spencer of 
Everett, Washington, turned over his 
gavel to the new president, Howard W. 
Kindley, assistant director of urban re 
development, Housing Authority of 
Portland. Mr. Spencer was presented 
a souvenir gavel by the general con 
ference chairman, Ben C. Wilcox, exec- 
utive director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the County of King, in apprecia- 
tion of his work for the council. 

Others elected at the meeting are: 





Pacific Northwest Regional Council officers—incoming and outgeing—are pic- 
tured above. Left to right: L. L. Laase, new board member; S. Frank Spencer, retiring 
president; Philip Ruen, new vice-president; Howard Kindley, new president; and E. C. 
Smith, new board member. 
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Vice-President—Philip Ruen, King 
County, Washington; two year board 
members—L. L. Laase, Vancouver 
and E. C. Smith, Kennewick, Wash- 


ington. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Inauguration of a series of training 
sessions for local housing authority per- 
sonnel in the Southeastern Region in 
September brought to three the number 
of NAHO regions in which active 
training programs are under way (see 
June Journat, page 213). The sessions 
are under the sponsorship of the re- 
gional management committee, headed 
by Frank Hulsey of Gadsden, Alabama 
and with representation from each of 
the region’s ten states. The Atlanta 
field office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration is cooperating in the 
training series. 

At a meeting on September 8, the 
committee made final plans to set up 
the sessions on a_ state-by-state basis, 
with the specifics of the meetings in 
each state to be handled by its com- 
mittee representative. Meetings will be 
centrally located to accommodate per- 
sonnel from authorities within a 100 
mile radius. Several sessions are 
planned for states with a large number 
of local authorities. 

Directed particularly at new and 
small housing authorities in the region, 
the training sessions will emphasize 
public relations, processing of tenant 
applications, orientation of new resident 
families, tenant relations, and mainte- 
nance problems. Both PHA field office 
and local housing authority staff mem- 
bers will serve as discussion leaders. 





POTOMAC 

First meeting of the fall season was 
held by the Potomac Chapter on Oc- 
tober 10, with John Horne, adminis- 
trator of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, the speaker. Mr. Horne 
compared the records of both political 
parties on the question of public hous- 
ing, noting that the Democratic party 
has consistently fought for the program. 
The chapter asked both parties to send 
representatives to review their housing 
records but the Republican party was 
unable to send anyone. 

James G. Banks, chief of relocation, 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
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NAHO Constitutional Amendments — 


The Results 


Results of the two votes on amendments to the NAHO constitution 
—one negative, the other affirmative—taken during August and Septem- 
ber were announced at the annual business meeting in Buffalo on Octo- 
ber 16. A suggested amendment to Article IX, concerning location of 
regional meetings, lost by a vote of 434 to 313, whereas the proposed re- 
vision of the constitution passed by a tally of 467 to 47. 

Major changes incorporated in the new version of the constitution 
are: 

1—Active individual membership is now open to members of 
civic organizations primarily concerned with housing and redevelopment. 

2—Make-up of the Board of Governors is changed to (a) eliminate 
federal officials as ex officio members; (b) permit regional presidents 
to serve as regional representatives for two years (instead of serving as 
vice-presidents for one year); and (c) reduce the number of members-at- 
large from 18 to 12, resulting in a total board membership of 30 instead 


of 33. 


membership. 


propriate. 


Brecond. 





3—More signatures on petitions for nominations or amendments 
are required in order to constitute a reasonable ratio to the total present 


4—Provisions for establishment, operation, and change of regional 
councils, chapters, and sections are given in more detail. 

5—A new method of voting on constitutional amendments provides 
for mail ballots only and for discussion of all amendments during the 
annual business meeting preceding balloting. 

6—References to the Association’s activities are changed to in- 
clude community redevelopment, as well as housing, wherever ap- 


Balloting on both questions was extremely light, with only about 
800 votes in all cast on the first question and fewer than 600 on the 








Land Agency, was named chairman for 
the year, replacing Stanley Baruch, 
formerly of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, who was elected chair- 
man last spring but left the field soon 
afterward. 


GREAT LAKES 

The Great Lakes Chapter has held 
two meetings so far this fall—on Sep- 
tember 24 and October 29—and has set 
up a schedule of monthly programs for 
the rest of the year. 

Discussion at the September meeting 
centered around the question: “Public 
Housing—Does It Mean Regimenta- 
tion?” A no answer was given by four 
groups who talked over the problem in- 
dependently and then reported their 
answers back to the chapter. 

For the benefit of chapter members 
who could not attend the NAHO an- 
nual conference in Buffalo, the October 
meeting was devoted to a review of 
events there, summaries of major ses- 
sions, and a report on the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 

Programs outlined for the remainder 
of the year call for a report on ac- 


tivities at Willow Run, Michigan; for 
a look into the past, present, and 
future of housing; and for a panel dis- 
cussion by public housing residents. 


CHICAGO 

The Chicago Chapter in its spring 
election named Ira J. Bach, executive 
director of the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, as new chairman. New 
members of the executive committee 
include: William E. Bergeron, PHA 
field office; Fred W. Kraft, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, architects; John P. 
McCollum, HHFA regional representa- 
tive; and Jack B. Silverman, Chicago 
Housing Authority. Committee mem- 
bers re-elected for another year are: 
Leon Cornick and Linwood Dodge, 
land clearance commission; Raymond 
E. Nelson, Housing Authority of the 
County of Cook; and Harry J. Schnei- 
der, Chicago Housing Authority. 


MONTANA 
New officers of the Montana Chap- 
ter, elected at the June 21 meeting, 
are: PresipENT—James Haggin, Ana- 
(Continued column two, page 422) 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHO’s Commissioners Committee 





A Code of Ethics 


for commissioners of housing and redevelopment authorities 


The following 12 “beatitudes” for commissioners were developed by Dr. Wil R. Johnson, member of 
the Housing Authority of the City of Galveston, on assignment from NAHO's Commissioners Committee. 
Dr. Johnson’s first version of the beatitudes was discussed at a meeting of the committee in Buffalo on Ox 
tober 15. Based on comments during the meeting, the following second draft was composed by Dr. Johnson. 

The committee is most anxious to get country-wide reaction to this proposed code of ethics. It is the 
committee's hope that response to the code will warrant its preparation as a wall plaque, for distribution to 
the thousands of commissioners now at work and to those who will be appointed in future years. 

The committee is also at work on a guide for mayors and other appointing officials as to qualifications 
that they should seek in the men and women they propose to name as commissioners. This guide will be 
carried on “The Commissioner’s Page” early in the coming year. 





Blessed is the commissioner: 


WHO is farsighted enough to understand that he is not only helping those who cannot help 
themselves but is, above all, building for future generations, in the lives of little children, for 
he shall be immune to much criticism and many shall honor his memory. 


WHO hates a slum and mourns because of the injustice it works upon unfortunate millions and 
because it is a menace to every person in the community, for he shall never be “at ease in Zion” 
while one such scandal remains to curse America. 


WHO is sold on his job enough to make attendance at commissioners’ meetings a first on his list 
of civic duties, for he shall rise above the fogs of doubt that have their source in prejudiced 
public opinion and selfish interests. 


WHO asks questions if he doesn’t know, for he shall escape the humiliation of being a “yes-man,” 
and, knowing the score, shall avoid many blunders. 


WHO considers it neither a boresome chore nor a chance of enjoying a cheap vacation, but a duty 
and a privilege to attend, and take part in, every possible conference, for he shall be given a 
vision of one of the greatest social and moral movements of modern times. 


WHO brings an understanding heart, as well as a willingness to think and work, to his duties as 
a commissioner, for he shall feel his partnership with One who grieves over the unmet needs 
of humankind, arising not from His failure to provide, but from man’s failure to share. 


WHO neither buys from nor sells to his authority, for he shall be above suspicion. 


WHO does not yield to the temptation to make a “swindle-sheet” out of his expense account, for 
he shall be trusted of God and man, and not be troubled by an uneasy conscience. 


WHO is willing to attempt the thankless task of being a mediator between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots,” for he shall help to build a needed bridge over a now dangerous gulf of mis- 
understanding. 


WHO is honest about the weaknesses and earnest about the virtues of the housing program, for he 
shall have the confidence of his community. 


WHO does not discount his place and power as one of the top men in his authority, but does not 
abuse it by wangling favors for friends and relatives, for he shall be known as one of the in- 
corruptibles. 


WHO is sympathetic in his judgments and kind in his criticisms of those who oppose him, be they 
ever so unreasonable, for he shall have many friends and few enemies. 
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Word that the Nashville Housing 
Authority is taking tenant applications 
for four new low-rent projects is reach 
ing family heads through the above 
poster that the authority is placing on 
time clock bulletin boards at all princi- 
pal business and manufacturing con- 
cerns in the city. The poster tells 
where and when applications are taken 
and shows graphically the movement 
from slums to low-rent projects. It was 
taken from the cover of a booklet sent 
out to all employers, social organiza- 











tions, and welfare groups in the city. 
The booklet includes project opening 
dates and application office addresses, 
as well as two pages of pictures show- 
ing sample unit interiors and floor 
plans. It also carries answers to typical 
questions that tenant applicants ask 
about new projects in particular and 
low-rent projects in general. 

Some of the subjects the booklet 
covers in question-and-answer form are: 
(1) how rents are fixed and how they 
are affected by changes in family size 
and income; (2) who is given occu- 
pancy preference; (3) who has responsi- 
bility for project maintenance; (4) what 
community facilities (schools, well- 
baby clinics, bus service, playgrounds) 
are in or near the projects; (5) the rules 
and regulations under which tenants 
are allowed to have cars, television sets, 
washing machines, and exhaust fans. 
DALLAS GIVES SEEDS, PICTURES: 
GETS TRIM YARDS IN PROJECTS 

Free flower seeds and snapshots of 
beautified yards posted on bulletin 
boards led to a new look in Dallas 
housing authority projects this summer. 

The seeds, passed on to tenants 
through project managers, were given 
away at the campaign’s start. Once the 
first growth of flowers was up, pic- 
tures of well kept yards—some with 
trellises and fences added at tenant ex- 
pense—were taken for display on bul- 
letin boards and for distribution to 
tenants with improved yards. R. A. 


Bremer, assistant executive director of 
the authority, who initiated the cam- 
paign, believes it to have been highly 
successful. He says that a picture dis- 
play showing well kept and poorly kept 
yards adjoining one another can be a 
stimulant to action for the laggard 
family. 

MEMPHIS TENANTS POOL FOOD 

TO HELP WHEN MONEY IS SHORT 

A “Can of the Month Food Club” 
has been organized in Memphis Hous- 
ing Authority projects to help out ex- 
tremely low-income tenants faced dur- 
ing temporary emergencies with bare 
pantries and no money. 

The idea originated at the Lamar 
Terrace project, where an appeal was 
made by the project civic club for each 
of the 478 tenant families to join the 
club and to pledge to leave a can of 
food in project office receptacles at rent 
paying time (although it is not com- 
pulsory for a family to donate to the 
supply every month). Club applica- 
tions stress the point that names of 
families who receive food will be 
known only to committee workers, 
who check each applicant to make sure 
that the need is genuine. 

Occasional cash gifts and voluntary 
donations by neighborhood grocers also 
have built up the supply of canned 
goods on hand at each of the projects. 

Besides use in financial emergencies, 
some of the food pool stock may go into 
special baskets to be given at Christ- 
mas to especially needy families. 








FREE FLOWER SEEDS YIELD THESE DALLAS YARDS 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A49—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The Hartford housing authority, with a 
program of over 3000 units and more under 
way, 1s recruiting for an executive director. 
Salary $10,000 minimum. 

Applicants should submit full details of 
training and experience directly to the chair- 
man of the authority: Mr. John Pearson, 
46 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


A88—COMMUNITY PLANNING 

New York state’s community planning pro- 
gram has three staff vacancies to fill, all 
through state civil service examinations open 
to United States citizens. Filing period for 
the February 28, 1953 examinations begins 
December 22 and closes January 23. Appli- 
cants should write the New York State 
Department of Civil Service, State Office 
Building, Albany 1, New York, for further 
information. The jobs are: 


Director, Bureau of Planning—Will take 
charge of program for providing New York 
communities with advice, legal information, 
and other services related to community plan- 
ning and development. Requirements: bach- 
elor’s degree and either eight years adminis- 
trative experience in planning and zoning or 
seven years experience and completion of 
30 graduate hours in public administration, 
municipal government, or zoning and plan- 
ning. Salary: $8350 to $10,138. 


Associate Planning Technician—Will plan, 
promote, and carry out immediate and long 
range program of community planning and 
development. Requirements: bachelor’s degree 
in public administration, municipal govern- 
ment, or zoning and planning and five years 
planning and zoning experience. Additional 
education may be substituted for experience. 
Salary: $6088 to $7421. 


Senior Planning Technician—Will plan and 
execute field assignments in community plan- 
ning and development and supervise related 
research. Requirements: bachelor’s degree in 
public administration, municipal government, 
or zoning and planning and two years of 
planning and zoning experience. Additional 
education may be substituted for experience. 
Salary: $4814 to $5938. 


A89—HOUSING MANAGER 

The mutual corporation administering 
Greenbelt, Maryland is seeking a manager to 
suvervise and administer the 1600 unit de- 
velopment, beginning around January 1. 

Qualifications required include extensive, 
responsible experience in property manage- 
ment or development, including direct super- 
vision of a large-scale housing project and 
experience in the supervision of budget and 
fiscal management, personnel administration, 
property accounting, rent collection, tenant 
relations, and maintenance and repair. Some 
skill in public relations and knowledge of 
technical problems also required. Salary from 
$8500 to $10,000. 

Apply to: Nat Shinderman, Personnel Com- 
mittee, Greenbelt Veteran Housing Corpora- 
tion, Greenbelt, Maryland. 


A99—PRINCIPAL PLANNER, ALASKA 
Principal planner for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment with the Alaska Hous- 
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ing Authority. Qualifications: degree in city 
planning, architecture, landscape architecture, 
and social sciences, plus two years experience. 
Previous experience with redevelopment ac- 
tivities desirable. Salary: $9600. 

Write air mail to Elmer E. Gagnon, Alaska 
Housing Authority, P. O. Box 179, Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W70, Male—REDEVELOPMENT PLANNER 


Three years experience in city planning (in- 
cluding one year redevelopment planning, 
two general planning) and experience in all 
phases of preliminary and final Title I plan- 
ning. Experience also in administrative work, 
social work, and preparation of reports and 
publications. Doctorate in sociology-economics; 
graduate work included land economics, ur- 
ban sociology, market research, transportation, 
housing, city and regional planning, minority 
problems, and public finance. Prefers com- 
plete responsibility for technical phase of 
redevelopment program. Available immedi- 
ately. 


W80, Male, 55—HOUSING, REDEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION; RESEARCH 
Nine years as executive director of large 
war housing program; six years in adminis- 
tration and management of low-rent develop- 








JOSEPH H. GAYLORD 

and his son John, aged 8, went to their 
death by drowning on October 19, immedi- 
atcly following Mr. Gaylord’s return from 
NAHO’s annual conference, in which he was 
a participant at a session for small local hous- 
ing authorities. The accident that caused 
the two deaths occurred near Lafayette, 
Louisiana. Mr. Gaylord and his family were 
on an outing on the Vermilion River on 
their cabin cruiser. When John fell over- 
board, his father went to his rescue and 
apparently suffered a heart attack before 
he could bring the boy to the surface. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Gaylord 
was in private practice as an architect and 
engineer in Fort Worth, Texas. He had had 
a long history of public service, however, 
having entered government employ in 1933 
as a project planner and having participated 
in the development of Greendale, Wisconsin 
and Greenhills, Ohio. In 1937 he joined 
the staff of the United States Housing Au- 
thority and remained with its successor agen- 
cies until 1948. 


JOHN IHLDER 
has resigned as executive director of the 
National Capital Housing Authority, effec- 
tive December 31, after more than 18 years 
with the agency. 

In submitting his resignation to his com- 
missioners, he wrote: “ . Never since the 
creation of the authority in 1934 has there 


ments; private real estate management and 
brokerage experience. Also experienced in 
social work, relocation, and research. Salary 
requirements: $7000 to $7500. 


W831, Male, 36—ECONOMIST 

Six years work in Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and State Department as economist 
working in housing finance and supply, de- 
veloping techniques for estimating national 
nontarm housing needs and markets, setting 
up tenant income schedules. Three years 
teaching college economics, social sciences, 
money and banking, and price theory. Mas 
ters and doctorate in economics. Salary re 


quirements: $7200. 


W82, Female, 29—GENERAL ADMINIS 
TRATIVE STAFF 

Ten years experience in clerical work, in- 
cluding checking architectural specifications, 
payroll work, handling government reports, 
dictation, typing, filing; managed own in- 
surance business. Experience in housing au 
thority, architectural, shipping, and railroad 
offices. Available around January 15, 1953. 
Salary requirements: $3000 to $3600. 

Location in southern city preffered. 


W83. Male, 36—ECONOMIST 

More than three years experience with army 
as soldier and civilian administrator handling 
supply and as organization and methods ex 
aminer; one year with government agency 
as economic researcher and adviser; two and 
one-half years college teaching of business, 
economics, social sciences, money and banking: 
two years as planning engineer in private 
business. Masters in economics; expects doc- 
torate in economics in June 1953; two year 
course in industrial engineering. Available 
June 1953. Salary requirements: around $6000. 





been a time when we could say, ‘Here we rest’ 
—never a period without important unfin- 
ished business . . . This adds interest to 
life and so makes me reluctant to step aside. 
I would like to remain a participant in pres- 
ent conflicts until they are decided; I would 
like to take a responsible part in the con- 
flicts of the future. 

“But some years ago, when I reached re- 
tirement age and you generously postponed 
my retirement indefinitely, you put responsi- 
bility upon me. I have been keenly conscious 
of that responsibility, realizing that one can 
outstay his time Possibly I shall, dur- 
ing these next four years, lose some of my 
zest for conflict. If I were then the author- 
ity’s executive, this would be unfortunate, 
because public housing will continue to pre- 
sent fighting issues. Moreover, I might not 
recognize the change in myself. 

“So, change being one of the watchwords 
of the hour, I present-my resignation.” 

In recognition of Mr. Ihlider’s many con- 
tributions to the housing program, NAHO’'s 
membership paid tribute to him during the 
1952 annual meeting of members (see page 
403). He has been in the housing movement 
since 1910—first as field secretary for the 
National Housing Association, later as the 
head of the citizen housing agencies in, re- 
spectively, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Bos- 
ton. For eight years, he headed up the civic 
development department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW 

was the recipient last month of still an- 
other public health award: the $2500 Al- 
(Continued column one, page 422) 
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As rigid and dependable as one piece 
frames, a new knockdown steel door 
frame is easier to handle on construc- 
tion jobs and takes only one-fifth the 
storage space of one piece frames, ac- 
cording to its manufacturer. The 
frame’s interlocking mitered parts can 
be assembled by one man with a ham- 
mer, it’s said. Each frame comes with 
anchors for stud or masonry walls and 
with a snap-on steel spreader for main- 
taining frame alignment during instal- 
lation; hinges, door guards, and striker 
plates are also part of the package. 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 421. 





GET THESE BOOKLETS— 
Build a technical library. 











JOH-T9-—Standard Specifications for Vermic- 
ulite Plastering and for Vermiculite Acousti- 
cal Plastic. 12 pp. 

Instructions for measuring, mixing, and 
applying vermiculite plaster and acoustical 
plastic with suggestions for maintenance 
methods and means of preparing rooms for 
application. 


JOH-T10—Simplified Physics of Vapor and 
Thermal Insulation. 56 pp., illus. 

Vapor and heat insulation and their basic 
physics are thoroughly explained in this book; 
instructions for use of aluminum foil insula- 
tion in wood and metal construction are in- 


cluded. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURE—JOH-T2 

A lighting fixture with a built-in in- 
sulating and cooling device cuts heat 
that often cracks insulation and turns 
ceilings brown, the producer claims, 
making his fixture ideal for spots 
where continuous light is needed. Fur- 
ther, a glass cover dish is hinged to 
the fixture so that it swings to one 
side for relamping, hangs by its hinge 
while a new bulb is inserted, then can 
be swung shut and locked with a self- 
retaining catch. Glass breakage is re- 
duced, the manufacturer says, because 
juggling of the cover is eliminated. 


JOIST BRIDGING—JOH-T3 





Everguard, a new metal cross bridg- 
ing for wooden joists, can save build- 
ers half of every dollar that would go 
into installation of standard wooden 
bridging, the manufacturer says. Slen- 
der by comparison with wooden bridg- 
ing, the metal strips leave more room 
for pipe installation between joists, the 
producer claims, but still are stronger 
than wood. Designed to fit all beam 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” neted on 
pages 420 and 421. To get manu- 
facturer’s name, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on_ the 
coupon on page 421 and send the 


coupon to the JouRNAL. 











construction, the device comes straight 
with flat ends that bend in the nailing 
operation to fit beam arrangement. 


CASEMENT WINDOWS—JOH-T4 





a 


Both sides of window panes set into 
a new line of Donovan-Universal 
aluminum casement windows can be 
cleaned from inside the room, the 
manufacturer claims. Extension hinges 
open adjustable windows out wide so 
a housewife or maintenance man can 
reach both sides. The sash is con- 
trolled by a roto-type operating handle 
that rolls windows open without in- 
terfering with blinds or screens, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Coming in all 
sizes, the new line of windows is offered 
in any desired combination of operat- 
ing and fixed sashes, ready for glazing 
and mounting. 





JOH-T11—Practical Hints on How to Solder. 
16 pp., illus. 

How to choose among different solders for 
different jobs and how to apply them, once 
chosen, are explained. 


JOH-T12—The Care and Maintenance of 
Steam and Hot Water Unit Heaters. Bulletin 
No. 12. 4 pp., illus. 

Diagrams of heating systems (high and low 
pressure, vapor and vacuum steam systems, 
and a horizontal hot water system) accompany 
cleaning and maintenance instructions for 
each in this booklet. 


JOH-T13—How to Maintain Asphalt Tile 
Floors. Unpaged, illus. 

Best ways to wash, wax, and sweep asphalt 
tile floors are explained. 


JOH-T14—Summary of Metal Lath and 
Plaster Fire Resistive Ratings. 4 pp. 
Years of fire testing are summarized in the 


descriptions of properties of 85 different types 
of fireproof construction. 


JOH-T15—Six New Design Analyses For 
Lightweight Roof Decks. 4 pp., illus. 

Itemized cost breakdown and comparative 
square foot weights are given for lightweight 
aggregate concrete roof decks with backings of 
wood sheathing, paper-backed wire mesh, 
ribbed metal lath, steel deck plates, structural 
concrete, and wire mesh. 


JOH-T16—Simplified Instructions for the 
Proper Handling and Installation of Alumi- 
num Windows. (A booklet each on casement 
and double-hung windows.) 8 pp. each, illus. 

Handling, storing, installation (including 
preparation of masonry openings), and glaz- 
ing of aluminum windows are treated in this 


booklet. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-Tl Door Frame 

[] JOH-T2 Lighting Fixture 

C] JOH-T3 Joist Bridging 

C) JOH-T4 Casement Windows 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
() JOH-T5S Electrical Fuse 

[) JOH-T6 Flush Guide 

[] JOH-T7 Roof Coating 

[) JOH-TS8 Nail Clip 


NAME 
Hovusinc AFFILIATION 
Position TITLt 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 420 
and 421 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address and 
full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JournaL or Hous- 
iNG, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
[] JOH-TY Vermiculite 


[] JOH-T10 Vapor Physics 


[] JOH-T11 Soldering Hints 


+ 


C) JOH-T12 Steam Heaters 


] JOH-T13 Asphalt Tile 
C] JOH-T14 Fire Ratings 
}] JOH-T15 Roof Decks 
[) JOH-T16 Aluminum Windows 
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ELECTRICAL FUSE—JOH-TS5 






Mini-Breaker, a miniature branch 
circuit breaker that replaces standard 
fuses, offers better protection than 
standard filament fuses but doesn’t 
need replacing each time a circuit is 
overloaded or “shorted,” its maker says. 
Excess heat caused by an overload or 
“short” makes the “fuse” break the 
circuit; a push of the button on the 
top of the device puts the circuit back 
in action and sets the fuse to detect 
further trouble—but not until the 
“short” or overload is removed, the 
producer claims. A built-in time lag 
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device prevents the circuit from break- 

ing from temporary starting loads and 
line surges. 


FLUSH GUIDE—JOH-T6 
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Water loss and “bathroom jiggling” 
will become things of the past when 
Alert is installed, the new flush valve 
guide’s manufacturer claims. The 
valve guide is made up of a plastic 
tube and a kink-free brass chain with 
a round rubber ball hung from one 
end. When the toilet is flushed, the 


ball rises in the plastic tube; then, as 
the water level falls, the ball is guided 
by the tube to a perfect seat on the 
water outlet every time, the producer 
says. Because all parts are corrosion- 
and friction-free and because the ball 
seals the outlet no matter how it falls, 
the manufacturer says, the new valve 
guide is free from the troubles of older 
models. Further, the producer says, the 
device can be installed with simple 
tools in ten minutes. 


ROOF COATING—JOH-T7 

Roof-Shield restores and maintains 
weather-worn surfaces with a minimum 
of preparation, even when they're bad 
ly alligatored or damp, the manufac- 
turer of a new asphalt roofing method 
says. The new method, applicable to 
almost any built-up asphalt roof sur 
face, combines liquid asphalts with 
glass fiber reinforcement, rather than 
the usual felt undercoats. The lighter- 
than-usual reinforcement permits the 
liquids to be applied more thickly, 
offering greater protection, the producer 
claims. The liquid, which can either 
be brushed or sprayed on, is said to 
have unique drying properties that al- 
low the coating to adhere to damp or 
dry roofs and that prevent entrapment 
of gases and vapors, so there is no 
blistering or peeling once the coating 
is dry. 


NAIL CLIP—JOH-T8 





Starting nails with the new Third- 
Hand nail clip is easy, its manufacturer 
says, and the new device gives a ham- 
mer’s-length extra reach in nailing jobs. 
Fastening permanently around a ham- 
mer head with metal bands, the clip 
has a V-slot on each side of the ham- 
mer’s head for holding nails of any 
size. Nails, once clipped in, are held 
rigid against the hammer head so they 
can be started with a side-wise blow 
of the hammer. When the nail is 
started the hammer can be freed for 
nailing by a slight downward jerk of 
the handle. When properly attached, 
the new clip becomes a part of the ham- 
mer that will serve indefinitely, the 
producer says. 
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FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 
for the life of the faucet 
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Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball bear- 
ing faucet washer and floating stem 
seal. Now used in many _ housing 
projects. Easily installed by your own 
plumber or maintenance mechanic. 
Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 











MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 
5919 Tireman Ave. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 
PERSONALS— 
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bert and Mary Lasker Foundation award for 
having “fathered” modern public health prac- 
tice not only in the United States but around 
the world. (See August JourNAL, page 290, 
for announcement of World Health Organ- 
ization award given Dr. Winslow this spring.) 

Dr. Winslow is chairman of the Housing 
Authority of the City of New Haven and a 
past president of NAHO. 


WILLIAM P. SEAVER, 

former Assistant Commissioner for Develop- 
ment for the Public Housing Administration, 
retired from federal service on August 29 
of this year. James P. Murrin has been desig- 
nated acting commissioner in his place, with 
Gilbert L. Rodier taking Mr. Murrin’s po- 
sition as Acting Deputy Assistant Commission- 
er for Development, while continuing to func- 
tion as director of the technical branch. 


RONALD M. SAWYER 

has left federal agency service to take a po- 
sition as assistant director of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association. Mr. Sawyer was for- 
merly minority group housing advisor in the 
office of the commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


ALEX W. JOHNSON 

has been appointed director of the sales 
branch of the Public Housing Administration 
in Washington. He was formerly communi- 
ty manager at Greenbelt, Maryland, which 
was recently sold to a veterans cooperative or- 
ganization. 
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Overhang of inconspicuous 
louvers shields against rain 









Cornwall X-HALER Moisture Ventube 
US and Foregn Patents Pending 





Actual Size: 32”x34” 


*Name on request—by permission 





ECHO OF NAHO AT BUFFALO 


To the many who visited the X-Haler exhibit at Buffalo to 
learn more about control of moisture in walls, for paint 
and inside wood protection: 


We learn that a 1952 X-Haler installation in an East-Central 


homesteads project has dried the walls to the point where 
even the inside mould has disappeared. ‘You have solved 
our problem,’’ the executive director said. * 


Some of the Features That Account for It 


All Aluminum — Fireproof 


For P.H.A. projects—we will survey, including 
moisture content of wood, and prepare cost and 
installation data. No obligation. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of X-Halers 


CORNWALL & CO. 566 E. 200th St. Cleveland 19, Ohio 


Distributed in Canada by General Hardware Distributors Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 


Closed end. . Can't plug. . 
No cold spot on inside wall 


Moisture vents on bottom 
for natural venting 








CHAPTERS— 

(Continued from page 416) 

conda; Vicr-Presiwent — Carl Palm- 
quist, Great Falls; and SecRETARY—Miss 
Mary Kelly, also of Anaconda. 


ALAMO AREA 

More than 75 people from San 
Antonio, Austin, and surrounding lo- 
calities attended the first meeting of the 
fall season of the Alamo Area Chapter, 
held in Austin, Texas on September 29. 
The chapter elected Mrs. Billie Chat- 
ham of San Antonio as secretary, there- 
by completing the roster of officers, as 
follows: Henry Gonzalez, San Antonio, 
president; W. L. Seiler, Victoria, vice- 
president; and Harmon Hodges, Aus- 
tin, treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee members are: John D. McDonald, 
Klaren Lynch, Paul A. Flowers, and 
Kyle L. Paul, all of San Antonio; and 
Hoyle Osborne, Austin. 

The chapter’s organizational meeting 
last spring was highlighted by the pres- 
entation of a replica of the Jo Davidson 
bust of Franklin D. Roosevelt to Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire, executive director 
of the San Antonio housing authority, 
as a token of appreciation for her 
“monumental work” in housing. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) showing the Ownership, Man- 
agement, and Circulation of the Journal of 
Housing, published monthly at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, for October 1, 1952. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois; Managing Editor, none; Business Man- 
ager, John D. Lange, 815 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. The owner is: National Association of 
Housing Officials—a nonprofit corporation, 
no stockholders, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. Officers: President—Clarence 
C. Klein, 201 Kirkpatrick Street, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania; First Vice-President—Brown 
Nicholson, P. O. Box 630, Columbus, Georgia; 
Second Vice-President—James D. Richardson, 
P. O. Box 1432, Vallejo, California. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 

DorotHy GazzoLo 
(Signature of Editor) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
Ist day of September, 1952. 

LOIS F. DRURY 
(My commission expires March 1954.) 
(Notary Public Seal) 
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EMPSTED 
UMPSTETF® Rubbish Collection System 





HERE'S SANITARY COLLECTION FOR HOUSING 
PROJECTS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST! 


Management of apartment and housing container to 
projects all over the country are placing 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers at convenient 
points where tenants dispose of their trash 
One container alone replaces 30 to 50 con- 
ventional trash cans. Dempster-Dumpster 


replace another full one. The 
Dempster-Dumpster that serves container: 





in housing projects is, in most cases, city 
owned and operated 




















The Dempster-Dumpster System triple: 


man-hour efficiency . . . reduces truck in 
Containers are completely closed, fire-proof vestment, gas, Oil, maintenance costs 
4 . as, it, é nance 
and eliminate rats and the scattering of ie 
ecaehe te nds and scavenge improves ‘‘housekeeping’’ methods re- 
Ss y wi Vv rs 
j »s fire hazard . pr des an easi 
One truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster, —— . sane ees re Caer 
with only one man, the driver, serves scores quicker, safer and more effective manner 
of containers. The Dempster-Dumpster (see of handling trash and refuse in housing area 
photos at left), by means of hydraulic con- For complete information write today. The 
trols in truck cab, picks up a container, hauls Dempster-Dumpster System is manufactured 
it to disposal area, empties it and returns exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc 


One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers. . . All Designs. . . All Sizes 


y- 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 5112 Shea Building., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 








Question: 


Which vinyl-asbestos flooring 


Wins the greatest User Preference? 





reel 


Can be installed on, above, or 
be | Ow gra d C This is possible because Aristoflex is 


vinyl-asbestos from top to bottom with no felt backing. It is 
tough, durable, flexible. So, you can specify Aristoflex as a 
multi-purpose flooring, ideal for practically all installations. 


Rich, new CORONATION COLORS 


The bright, sharp colors of Aristoflex are outstanding. 
Colors and marbleization go clear through each tile. Aristo- 
flex maintains its sparkling beauty for years and years. You 
must see samples to appreciate the superior colors of 
Aristoflex. 


Greaseproof Greases, bleaches and turpentine 


cannot deteriorate Aristoflex. It is really greaseproof. And 
Aristoflex cleans easily — never needs waxing. It’s smooth, 
non-porous surface sheds dirt, wipes clean with a damp mop. 


Unchanging Quality Aristoflex is made 


from carefully selected and tested raw materials. It is manu- 
factured under a rigorous method of control that assures a 
uniform high standard of quality. You can always specify 
Aristoflex with full confidence that it will meet your most 
exacting requirements. 


LOW COST Standard-gauge Aristoflex is compar- 


able in price to greaseproof asphalt tile, yet it is far superior. 
Thus, you can give your clients the many advantages of 
modern vinyl-asbestos flooring at a price that meets the 
requirements of even low-budget projects. Aristoflex is also 
available in the 44” heavy-duty thickness. 


Keeps installation costs at a 


MINIMUM Aristofiex requires no special cements, 
ordinary asphalt tile adhesives do the job. And standard- 
gauge Aristoflex cuts clean with a torch. It lays in tightly, 
immediately, because of square corners, clean edges and 
flexibility. Installation is fast and easy, cutting labor costs. 


Resists acids, alkalis, petroleum, 


fire A high percentage of those questioned reported this 
resistance a prime factor in the wide acceptance of Aristoflex 
among builders and home owners alike. More and more 
users are demanding this and the other inherent character- 
istics of vinyl-asbestos in the floors they buy. 


Resilient-- Good Sound Absorption 


Because Aristoflex is resilient underfoot it is comfortable 
and quiet to walk on. These properties make Aristoflex 
especially desirable for institutions and office buildings. 


“Mail coupon for Details 


| MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 16-11, Newburgh, W. Y. 


Send specifications data and complete details about low-cost 
MATICO ARISTOFLEX vinyl-asbestos tile flooring 














